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ABSTRACT 

Developed tsy a fulltime faculty member at Pima 
Community College (PCC) in Tucson, Arizona, this booklet is intended 
to provide concepts and techniques to help Associate Faculty develop 
the most interesting and useful teaching practices possible. Chapter 
1 discusses the importance of education, the purposes of the booklet, 
and r«>ason& for teaching^ and includes a self -assessment instrument 
to give teachers a sense of the.lr individual teaching styles, 
teaching effectiveness, and ways of becoming a better teacher. 
Chapter 2 focuses on student needs, including a profile of PCC's 
highly diversified student body, a discussion of students' 
motivations, and brief commenvs on the implications of such a diverse 
student body who represent a cross-section of the larger population 
and who are mostly adults. Chapter 3 touches on some of the important 
philosophical groundings of education as they relate to community 
colleges and adult education. Included are sections on basic values 
in teaching, process education, experiential learning, and principles 
of learning. Chapter 4 deals with motivation, focusing on conditions 
negatively affecting motivation (e.g., boredom, discomfort, anxiety, 
humiliation, and frustration) and reviewing instructional techniques 
that undermine or enhance motivation. Chapter 5 offers guidance on 
planning for instruction, including principles of learning and 
instruction and procedures for planning. In chapter 6, various 
teaching methods and classroom techniques that have been effective 
with adults are described. Chapter 7 reviews traditional teaching 
techniques such as lectures, discussion groups, reading assignments, 
and the use of various media, offering suggestions on how to use 
these techniques roost effectively. Chapter 8 considers facilitative 
teaching techniques in terms of pedagogy and androgogy, and specific 
techniques such as acquaintance, warm-up, and data collection 
activities (e.g., "human bingo" and cross-interviews); discussion 
techniques; simulations; role play? laboratory methods; assigned 
reading and research; and instrumentation. After chapter 9 introduces 
various other issues such as testing and evaluation, homework, a:id 
grading, chapter 10 presents a post-test to help teachers evaluate 
themselves. A 52-item bibliography is included. 
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FOREWORD 



These teaching guidelines were developed by Philip E. 
Johnson, Ph.D., a fulltime faculty member on the Downtown 
Campus. This projectr while sponsored by and coordinated through 
the offices of the Instructional Detms and Educational Develop- 
ment reflects the 3rears of study and researdi that Dr. Johnson has 
devoted to the topic. These gtiiddineS/ intended to assist Associate 
Faculty in their teaching techniques, explore students' needs, 
motivations, and values, as well as important principles in the 
community college environment, and provide a range of planning 
and teaching techniques to meet these needs. 

We are interested in your comments and suggestions for 
future editions of these guidelines. 



Tim Murphy 

Educational Development Officer 
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IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION 

U we coiikl lock hack at this time in history from the vantage 
point of several miltemiia in the future, we would prohabfy see tilut 
in our age education was mankind's most important endeavor. 
Education has ahvays been the foundation of any civilization. But 
now, at the beginning of a vast new information age, an age when 
we axe beginning to undMaml not only the physkal world about 
U8 but also the nahue of oui own selves, it is the universal 
imperative. Without an increasingly educated populace, all our 
bases would stagnate: business, medicine, law, sociology, 
psjrchology, technology, science. Education is basic to aU important 
peiBonal and socteial advances. 

Good teachers make an enormous difference. At Pima 
Community College, we aU realize that the bottom line for the 
entire FCC complex - classrooms and other facilities. Board of 
Governors, administrators, supporting staff, iuUtime faculty and 
a^odate faculty - is student learning. Unless we work properly 
with students in classrooms, all other resouicps are wa^. 

Even more ioqxntant is the central theme of this booklet: the 
concept that good tradiing results from a personal relationship 
between teacher aitd student. 

The college, therefore, supports the development of 
excellence in teaddng - and particularly wish^ to support to the 
needs of Assodate Faculty. 

Associate Faculty account for over haU the instruction at 
Hma CoUege. They bring an astounding wealth of expMtise direct 
from the community, upto-date knowledge about their field, and 
the sort of enthu^asm our students desperately need. But some 
Associate Faculty not formally educated in teaching techniques may 
find guidelines in the arts and crafts of teaching to be helpful 

THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOKLET 

The purpose of this booklet is ^o provide concepts and 
techniques to help Associate Faculty develop the most interesting 
and useful teaching practices possible. This is not a new collecUon of 
tips, but rather a way to help faculty generate their own ideas and 
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appropriate teadiing patterns, teaching Is a nther penonal 
activity, much like interpersonal communication, a cookbook of 
tips Is of limited UMliilness. Hie bookkt presents general ideas, 
theories, and im>dels - as wdl as technif|ues for adaj^ition of titese 
into your own personal style, ^t it's cnidal Oml you use your own 
philosophy in the devek>pment of a teaching pattern. The booklet 
therefore attempts to model good teaching itwlf. 

Welcome to the Information Age - and the Imning ex- 
plosionl Our community college clientele are intovsted in teaming 
just about anythix^ these days - from practical skills like weldings to 
philosophy and history, as wdl as the whole range of liberal arts. 
Many people are retraii^ng for second and third careers, discovering 
new hobbies, aiul developing imw life-styles. The community 
college, the most democratic and diverse of American educational 
institutions, responds to the fact that there are a multitude of 
reasons why people are interested in leamii^. 

This booklet also presents information on the characteristics 
of the student body at PCC. Particular emphasis is ^aced <m adult 
learners since the average student age now k approaching 30 and 
increasing. We will dlscvsr a number of values and ^inc^les that 
are applicable to community college education. A section on 
motivation will help you understand mechanisms you will find 
valuaUe to help these kinds of students want to learn, and to help 
them accept responsibility for their own learning needs. 

The three largest chapters of the booklet deal with your 
activities in the dasoroom, including the concept of curriculum and 
teaching methods. What do we teadi? How do we teach it? Other 
chapters include informaticm on grading students, evaluating one's 
self and finding support mechanisms within the college for the arts 
and crafts of teaching. A brief condudlng duqpter is followed by a 
list of suggested reac&g for ttiose who are interested in more deeply 
exploring the subjects presented here. 
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TEACHER'S SELF-TEST 

Before you go any further^take this Tmcher's Self-Test to get a sense 
of what topics m included in teaching and to develop more of an 
understanding about what things we can learn when we consider 
the concept, **How do we b^me better teachers?" 

Take the self-test for your own information. It may give you 
some clues about your teaching style and about your teaching 
effectiveness. 

DO YOU KNOW YOUR SUBJECT, AND LIKE IT, AND WANT TO SHARE WHAT 
YOU KNOW ABOUT IT WITH OTHERS? 

YES NO 

I like to talk shop. 

I think at>out my si^joct a lot. 

I errjoy reading and keef^ng up with my field. 

i can answer most ImprDmptu questtor^ akx)ut my subject. 

I enjoy sharing what I know about my subject with others. 

DO YOU KNOW WHAT YOU WANT YOUR STUDENTS TO LEARN. 
UNDERSTAND, AND BE ABLE TO DO? 

YES NO 

lhavelistedthetheofles. concepts, and practices I want my 

students to understand (tl^ course goals). 

I have written objectives for each course goal. 

My students have copies of these goals and objectives. 

I have discussed these goals and objectives with my students. 
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DO YOU PLAN YOUR TEACHING TO HOLD YOUR STUDENTS' ATTENTION? 
YES NO 

lusaavaiiolyofwaystotaach. 

They include ttie foNowing: 

*tectuf9 

*b(ac><board 

films, sOdeSp cvertmacto 

*guest lacturefB 

*c|U8stion/afi8W9r session 

'discussion sessiorw 

'problem solving 

I give exan^ries of major points. 

I give common sense applications of ma|or points. 

i give or ask for complications to day-to^ylMng. 

I relrtforoe or repieat Important points. 

I use humor. 
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DO YOU USE ASSIGNMENTS TO MAKE SURE THE COURSE OBJECTIVES 
ARE MET? 

YES NO 

— The assignments are keyed to the ooursa objectives. 

I use three or four different Mnds of graded ass^nments. 

lofferafewopttonsonass^ments. 

I have weekly assignments. 

— — ' tefl students why the assignments are b^ngmfiKle, what I 

eiqsect them to learn, and the >«ltie of the assignment as it relates 
to their grades. 

A!RE YOU ORGANIZED? 
YES NO 

— I start and fiftish the classes on tlRra.lfKduding time for class 

discus^on and summarizatk>n. 

Ifottowtheooureeoudlne. 

IcoveranofthetoftoB^. 

— I have a course outl&w for each student, rt contains: 

*name and numt>er of the course. 

'meeting time and place. 

— *niy name and how I can be reached outskto of class. 

— *classt>ycl»scatondar with toptes, assignments, due dates, 

ex8un dates. 

— 'system of graiSng, poltey on attendance, list of texte. 
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DO YOU TEACH IQ YOUR STUDENTS AS INDIVIDUALS? 
YES NO 

I take attendance. 

I can students by name, 

I talk to students and took at them. 

I nuHiltor students* progress and talk to them ^utK. 

— * return papers rigt?taw«y with comments on them. 

I try to learn where my students are coming from. 

lam open to learn from my students. 

A GOOD TEACHER IS NOT DETERMINED BY WHAT S^E DOES IN CU\SS. 
BUT BY WHAT S^E iS IN CLASS. ALL THINGS CONSIDERED. HOW DO 
YOU FEEL ABOUT YOURSELF AS A TEACHER? 



YES NO 



Are you fiex^ in the class? 

Do you enjoy e}4>ef(mentir^7 

Do you klentify with students? 

Do students kiontify with you? 

Do you secure in your sut>fect7 

Do you have a sense of humor? 

Do you enjoy different people? 

Do you see teaching as a process? 

Do you feel comfortable being a teacher? 

Do you see yourself as corrtrib'jtlng to your students* growtti 
and ciiange? 
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Count your "yes* answers and compare to the following scores: 
54-60 You're dose to peffecti 
5CM5 Keep up ttie good wofk. Your students are lucky. 
45-35 You're average - t>ut why stay that way? 

fS^^rL^I^iSi^**^'^^ y***'^ yo"' » your 

enl^ ^0"^ students will enjoy ^u more and^ni'll 



WHY ARE YOU TEACHING? 

Most people want to teach because of a healthy self-interest 
as weU as a sense of lesponsibUity to help others. Teaching has 
many rewards: getting in touch with j^ur subject more deeply so 
you «aUy understand" it learning from othere, getlto 
from the partiapants, helping someone else, and e^r^sing one s 
thoughts are all important reasons why one considers teachSg. We 
want to teach because we have a need to share knowledge. AU of us 
know more now. The communications society is in full swins 
People have a wealth of information and skills to share with othera 
- and sharing can be exciting and fun. 

Not mai^ years ago we shared kleas through the iamily, the 
churchy and other sodai organizations. Today, participation in these 
mstihitions IS declining and our satisfections there^ becominx 
more linuted. WhUe we know more, there seem to be feww 
avenues for expressing that knowledge. Paitttme teachinst in the 
community coUege can be an extremely exciting and rewarding 
activity. We are glad that you are part of us and hope that you wiU 
want to continue. ^ 
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STUDENTS NEEDS 

INTRODUCTION 

Perhaps one of the most important Iscton in providing a 
Bervixx ia knowing as thoroughly as poaaiUe the needs of those who 
are to receive that service. This is often overlooked in community 
colleges because tradition tells us, almost automaticaUy, what 
students are. And yet, in this case, tradition can be very wrong. The 
community college is a uniipie institutiim in Am^ican education 
and provides for the needs of mudi different clientele than the 
schools to which we are accustomed: elementary schools, junior 
high schools, high schools, college and universities. The 
community college is ind^ the peof^'s college. 

STUDENT BODY FROFILES 

Some intere^ing and startling data is avaih^le through the 
Pima Community Coltege District Pact Book. The most recent issue 
can give some sharply defined clues in ways to rdate to our 
clientele so as to provide an a]^nopriale teaching almo^here. 

For example, the ethnic background <rf our students very 
closely matches that of the entire community, with over one 
quarter defined as ethnic minorities. 

A recent presentation by Dr. Harold Hodgkinson, a 
community college educator of national prestige, added data which 
will be of intocst to us in the future: 0y 1990!, one out of three of 
our students will be Block, Hispanic, Native Asnerkan, or Asian. Of 
the admitted students in the freshman dass at Bolcdey in 1985, 56% 
are white. 

An important issue for us to remember to tet our students, 
being adults, are generally working and have many family and 
other obligations. They*re not normally fulltime students and 
should not be considered in the same light as the typical high school 
or university student. Most high schools classify 100 percent of their 
students as fulltime, and the same is almost true at universities. 
The most recent s^ester at Pima College told us that about 5,000 
students were fulltime, tmt over 15,000 were parttime. The obvious 
extent of our students' obligations in life should be considered in 
educational design. 

Further, the goals of our students are extremely diversified. 
Of fhp fotal student pomilation, onlv about on^ ouarter r;»r*» about 
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university parallel programs. Almost half are in occupational 
programs and the remaining percentage are in general or essentially 
non-major "undecided" pn^ams. 

The sex ratio of the college is moving in the direction of 
fewer males and more females. For that matter, we have recently 
passed mid-way point so that women in the community oidlege 
are no longer the minority. 

Fofaaps the most crucial point to whteh we as teadiers need 
to pay att^tion is the of our studrats. Community college 
students are not childsen. Whereas the average age of univerrity 
studoits is probably in ttie vidnity of twenty; high sdiool studmts 
more like 16, ttie median of Flma Community CoUege students 
is now over 29 and rteii^. Actually, over a tiiird of our stiutents are 
30 years of age or ddcr wiA many ^nto their sixties and some in 
th^ severities. Pima C<dlege students are adults, and our educatto 
programs need to reflect this Iwt. 

One of several nmosm for the large number of iMa students 
(above 21 years) is the presence of the baby-boom people in our 
population. It is inqiortant to remember that tht first year (d the 
baby boom was 1944^ Fasoxm bom diat year will be 45 in 1989. They 
continue to "go to school" in large nuntes. The returning military 
veterans caused a revolution in four year sdtuK^s In 1945. (Who- 
ever heard of heshmen who were mariied, had children, and were 
older tiian 22?). Agir^ baby boomers will be causing a revtriution in 
coirununity colleges lor the next 20 years. 

Another implication of the parttime functkm is ftat most of 
our students do not go "straight through" nma College towards 
gmduatiort For that matter, graduation Witt an effective goal arul 
accomplished by mity sUghtfy over 1,000 studimls durir^ tiie 1983-84 
year out of a total of over 28,000. 

STUDENTS* MOTIVATIONS 

Why do people attend community colleges? 

We are clearly in the inlcnmation age. Toffler, Theobald, 
Ferguson, NaisUtt arui oUier» are giving us basic data about the 
change from the indu^daf era to the information age arui need 
for appropriate eduaition. Our adults are responsive to tids need 
and are attending the corrununity colleges for reasons I'^ted to the 
information age and not tlie industrial era. 

In 1981, the American College Testing Program conducted tan 
adult learner needs assessment survey. Adults were asked to 
indicate their need for hsip in the areas of life skills development, 
career development, educational planning, and associations with 
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others. The composite summaiy lists the top ten r«ecU as follows: 

1 . Developii^ speaking ability. 

2. Increasing skills in matl^inatics. 

3. Increasing reading speed. 

4. Improving study skills and habits. 

5. Learning about job opportunities. 

6. Learning how to handle pressure. 

7. Identifying strength and abilities. 

8. Learning to take tests better. 

9. Learning how to make better decisions. 

10. Learning what jobs are available near home. 



These findings have clear implications for providing a 
variety of services on campuses, and for mxr educational programs. 
For many adults, returning to the post-secondaiy campus comes 
only after long discussions with family and frtends and involves a 
large amount of anxiety about how they will get along, a lot of 
excitement about the pc^sibilities open to than, a realistic view of 
the costs involved, and a strong commitment to learning. 

Adults enroll for personal reasons: additional vocational or 
professional training or dev^oping the skills to find a job; to !eam 
more about a particular field of interest; or to develop abilities for 
critical thinking. The post-secondary institutions that seek xanswers 
to what adults need and want will be very successful in maintaining 
high enrollment and will provide better service for all of their 
students. 

Those of us who are Associate Faculty need to pay particular 
attention to the spedfiic nee<ls of our clients to provide as closely as 
possible for their resolution. 

Since many of the students at Pima College are parttime, we 
must be skwm of their needs for upgrading professional skills and 
adding to their repertoire of information so that they can progress 
better on the ^b. Younger students, particularly, are interested in 
transferring to a university. Some are interested in in completing 
an associate degree. Some, independent of the credential, are inter- 
ested in developing specific work skills for finding a job. And some 
students are merely exploring a variety of topics and interests while 
they decide what to do when they "grow up." 

Adult learners have typically been "out in the ivorld" for 
some time and have developed personal views about how the 
world works. Further, they bring an incredible array of experiences 
to the classroom, along with skepticism and a "show me" attitude. 
They want examples and proofs; and most importantly, they want 
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to find out for themselves. They need to become self-directed 
leamen. 

As indicated above, adults generally come to the classroom 
with 8j>ecific ends in mind: employment or simply an interest 
intense enough to surrender one or more evenif^ at home. They 
therefore expect practical results and grow impatient with dassroom 
presentations that ofks vague generalities and are irrelevant. 

We are sometimes told ftat children assimilate knowledge 
more quickly than adults. But studies of learning don't support this 
view. In fact, adults tend to acquire concepts more systematically 
and efficiently than children, simply because adults have devdoped 
good learning habits. At the same time, many adults, having been 
away from the classroom for several years, may question their 
ability to cope with instruction again and may feel, Tm too oki to 
learn," 

Finally, adult learners often have a more relaxed attitude 
toward the instructor, a developed notion of fair play, heightened 
sensitivity to other's needs, and a sophisticated sense of humor. All 
these attributes make adult instruction especially satisfying. 

SOME IMPUCATIONS 

Thus, there are many implications' in teaching a divene 
group of community college students in the people's coU^ ~ 
students who represent a cross-section of our "on the street" 
populatton and who are not diildren. 

We ma^ avoid the Uise of traditional models simply because 
they are fomiUar. We must look for more effective approaches to 
the specific needs of our clientele regardless of their age. We must 
woric with sensitivity to our students, being fiilly aware that they 
typically have many other obligations, and that being a student is 
only one of thdr roles. We must use non-authoritarian approaches 
that can help adult students - particularly those vdth a lack of 
confidence - to find more relevance in their educational program 
and to develop the confidence that is necessary for solid learning. 

Most of all, we can help oiurselves become co-learners with 
our students, helping each other to find mechanisms by which they 
can learn and prosper. 
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VALUES AND PRINQPLES 

INTRODICTION 

Any programmed activity needs to be based on a consistent 
set of values. Teaching is no exception. This chapter will touch on 
some of the important j^osophical giouiulings of education as it 
relates to the community college and particularly to adult educa- 
tion. Philosophies, of course, are very much related to one's per- 
sonal value sets. Thus, tl^ value sets aie not necessarily youre. 
But look them over carefully, then add, modify or reject to the 
point where you have a cohesive and internally consistent set of 
values that can form the basis of your teaching. 

FOUR BASIC VALUES 

The follovtrix^ four basic values can be considered usefiil and 
important. 

1. WeneveractuaUy teach suMfid^salSa. If subject matter to 
uppermost in our mind, we might as well talk to the wall. 
Although it may be «»atisfying to the instructor's ego, it is 
merely self-fulfilling. 

In an even more important sense we also can never teach 
gfai^fHtg in a veiy direct sense of the woid. If w»? approach 
the classroom with students uppermost in our minds, we 
might wander aimlessty through a thick sticky batch of 
student's needs and questions. The students are not so 
many empty iugs to be filled and we cannot pour 
knowledge into them. 

All we can do is to help the shident want to learn and then 
fadUtate that process by providing an atmosphere in which 
teaming can place. The Indlitative lole of the teacher is 
by far the most iinportant and the competent teacher the 
facilitator of the leamii^ experience. 

2. Teaching is part^ science but mostly art. Professionals work 
hard to improve their art. Since it is an art based on 
principles and methods and has its own unique expression 
with every artist, each of us can continue to improve by 
studying the skills. 

3. Let's not forget that students are people. They're what 
school is all about. The way we treat people tells a lot about 
each of us. Students should be given the same courtesy that 
we give to the very best customers or friends, colleagues 
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and family. They are there because they want to be there 
and they have psdd for the privilege and right to be your 
students. Treat them as you wotild like to be treated. Hie 
instructor holds the key to achievement. Much of the 
destiny of the student is in the instructor's hands. Teaching 
is important. 

4. Teaching is one of the finest and most satisfying activities a 
human can undertake. Getting a student "turned on/ 
watching the eyes light up with achievement of a new idea 
or a new skill, seeing the fire of accomplishment become a 
flame of understanding, witnessing the struggle to reach the 
pinnacle of success, helping the student to turn their know- 
ledge into wisdom - these are the components of an extra- 
ordinarily satisfying e>^rience for the teacher. 

CONTENT TRANSMISSION VS PROCESS EDUCATION 

The traditional mission of education from ihe begiiming of 
dme has been the transmission of the cultural heritage of the past: 
passing accumulated knowledge or wisdom from one generation 
to the next. Completely content-oriented, the theme has been the 
importance of the transmission of that whidi is already known. 

With the knowledge explosion in recent generations, 
however, this minion is no longer adequate. It needs dramatic 
reform. One of the most obvious potentials of reform can be seen 
in its applications with adults in the community college. 

The other side of the coin from content transmission might 
be called process education. Difficult to describe, it can be 
summarized by saying that it involves helping the community 
college student to become a learner rather than merely learned. It 
is the kind of education which helps the students to formulate 
appropriate questions and to develop the mechanisms and tools of 
seeking answeis rather than sim]% having the teacher supply the 
answers. Process education deals with the trip rather than 
exclusively with the destination . Increasingly it deals with the 
how and less with the what . The most approfnriate application of 
process education appears to be the deliberate use of experiential 
learning. 

PROCESS EDUCATION IMPLIES EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 

By experiential learning, we do not mean a simple 
accumulation of experiences, nor do we mean providing credit for 
redecorating the kitchen or changing a flat tire. Rather, 
experiential learning means the intemalked learning assodated 
with life experiences: persoxud experiences, on-the-job experiences, 
and dassroom experiences. The idea is implied that we must be in 
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a cyde of learning from those experiences. Perhaps the mcist 
important function of the community college teacher is to help 
students get into that cyde of adjusting their behavior accoiding to 
what they are learning from real experiences. Diagrammed, this 
cyde loolcs something like this. 
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Associated with the concept of experiential learning is the 
role of the teacher as facilitator. We wiU explore this role in more 
depth in a subsequent chaptor. For now it is sufficient to say that 
the facilitative teacher, rather than simply supplying answers, 
helps the students to frame tl.eir own questions and seek their 
own answers. Tim fadlitative teacher is one who hdps provide for 
the growth of wisdom in the student rather than simj^y know- 
ledge, who helps the student become a learner mther than merely 
learned . 

The following prindples are based on this philosophical set, 
and are consistent witi» the idea of process education and fadli- 
tative teaching. They can be adapted for many situations and are a 
"laundry list* of concepts that should be of use to almost any 
teacher. You may expand, modify, delete, or otherwise influence 
this Ust for 3rour5elf . 
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SOME PRINQFLES 

Some principles of learning are as follows: 

1. Learning should be fiin. 

2. Learning ^uld be involving: active phiirsically, mentally, 
and emotionally. 

3. Learning ^ould be experiential in the broad sense, bsnpd on 
the student's exp^&Aces, thus helping the student become 
his/her own theoretician. Sturt with the student's own 
experience help the student analyze that experience, 
developing his/her own theory or "theiefbies." 

4. You are there to be a fodlitator, not just an expert. 

5. You should get the participants deeply involved in their own 
learning. 

6. Learning must be based on the learner's needs. 

7. Since students typically don't completely know their own 
needs, they must have help in defining and understanding 
their needs. Hiey may have unrealistic expectations. 

8. Base the planning of the entire program, the course, and each 
individual lesson on a planning model such as the following: 

-Diagnosing the environment 
-Setting objecthres (desired outcome for participants) 
-Developing teaching/learning activities 
-Evaluatiing the process 

9. Be aware of feelings. Most learning programs have learning 
objectives in the affective world, but techniques that respond 
to cognitive need. 

10. People learn while talking, not only when listening. 

11. Be a good model of a learner listening, non-competitive^ 
non-evaluative, non-authoritarian. 
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INTRODUCnON 

rote to mottvstion of students. Yet in a major sense ive naUy can»t 
n«|tt^te stodenis, we can only free them firom non-moHvating 

fcrtw.. A basic human need is to learn and to pw. The 

nrttUwt the need doesn't exi^ but rather that it is cknid^ by other 

CONDmCMdIS AFFECTING MOTIVATION 

««tJijl*i**!S! * l"^^ conditions that negatively affect 

^^^il^! ctossioom, and then Oiinlc about inures that 
might be useliil in improving that atmosphere. 

Boredom Leads to Low Motivation 

Boredom is more ajrt to happen in a lecture setting than in 
djjcu^^^ more a^ to happen wh^ the inittructor do^ all the 

m^lJXiJ^^^ «te«P in Ae congregation, come wake 
^f^'fJVZ^^^ Hwtructem are not preaches (or 

^ lumr, let alone for auee houi^ as some of our evening 

in ^^'HL^T^' the time am cause boredom 

«lJwl^SI Jfl? J*;.^' OMumertHn,: a aKmotom>us voice, 
mddng back and forth in ftom of the podium, or pM^ 

Stud J?*«!J"!Li^^ ^ ~ • monotone. 

Students need examples aiul iUustrations to make the abstract 

«^me hadUBT. This helps, 
especially in a long lecture, to provide variety. 

Poliaps nothing ia as boring as likening to an instructor read 
^ iwawd^ eqiedalfy after the studttit has aheady rtudled it^ 
class. If fte reward for coming to dass ptejwed is lepet^ 
same mrtcrfal die student wiU stop conSg to dass p^^ 

^ one-minuto concepts. Use niustnttons. Use the 
l^^J^^"^*^ Start discussions, sometimes even 
JSS^:^^'***^^ Owe the text and never read from it. 
watch file pitdi and pattern of your voice. Move purposefW^ 
the students involved with more than their eawfaudottem use 
their eyes, their voices, and thdr bodies. The more they use th eir 
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bigger miascles the more they will learn and the less they will be 
bored. 

Discomfort Distracts 

Students who are too hot or too cold, or have to sit im hard 
seats have a tendency to develop apathy. Unfortunately, in mcdt 
cases you can't do anything about it eMept recognize the pn^lem 
and spice up your teaching so that they forget their physical 
environment. 

Noise and light are also hamper motivation, and sometimes 
you can eliminate these dbtractions. If you can, do so. You will find 
your students much more responsive. 

Some problems of discomfort however, that are not always 
obvious, yet tiiey are (ust as serious. For example, a student sitting 
too dose or too far from the board or the speaker is not able to 
concentrate. Look at the way the students are arranged, and suggest 
corrections. 

Making students sit too long is also uncomfortable. This is 
especially true in the long evening classes with little hope of relief 
for hours on end. It's hard to concentrate when you have to go to 
the restroom, or what ycm back^e gets sore. 

The obvious solution is several short breaks. The teacher 
who eUminates a break "so we can aU get through earUer" is 
something of a s^Ust. If you can't find ways for the stud«its to 
move arouiui find appropriate ways to distract the distraction, to 
comfort the ui^mfortable. 

Anxiety Hampers Motivation 

A student who is worried or anxious finds concentration 
almost impossible. Sometimes the worry is from outside the 
classroom and there is nothing much that you can do about it - 
indeed, you may not even know of it. But don't add to any anxiety 
by what you do in dass. 

For exan^le, being vague about tiie objectives of the course, 
or your system of grading, or tfie standards you €3q>ect <m a test, are 
all methods of devdoping anxious students. Such anxiety will turn 
a student off quickly. Shident always try to -psych out" the 
instructor, and Aey do it for a reasoa They want to kwm what to 
expect. So tell themf Don't make it necessary for them to guess. 
They have a right to know what you expect. 

One of the wox^ worry Imilders is the fear of a test Some 
instructors seem to delight in building fear of a test in the minds of 
students. They will say. 1 don't believe in giving high grades," or 
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"Most of you will probably Hunk or "Anyone who doesn't pass 
this test might just as well go home." 

Talking down to students, as though they were the stupid 
ones and it is the instructor who is the Almighty-Who-Keeps-The 
Secrets certainly builds worry. It is the job of the instructor to help 
students, not to worry them. 

Be clear in your assignments. Let students know what you 
expect Be helpful with tests: use a test as a tool of teaching, not a 
method of "weeding out" the weak ones. Say to the students: "I 
hope you all get top grades" and mean it. Review for teste. Try to let 
them see what you are going to cover, Hut do so in fairness, not as a 
scare tacHc. Go over the tests afterward to help them learn the right 
answers. Build the attitude which says, Tm on your side. Let's 
work 11 out together." In other words, encourage your students, 
don t worry them. 

Humiliation Develops Apathy 

Anything that causes a loss of personal dignity is humilia- 
hng. And that is deadly. Sometimes a misplaced joke, or making 
fun of a student's name, wiU embarrass shidents. Most instructor 
are careful not to offend; but it is surprising what will humiliate 
some persons. 

Laughing at a student's mistakes - unless he's laughing too - 
or pointing out a student's weakness, or belittling him in front of 
his fnends wiU result in apathy. If the lewaid for trying to work out 
a problem on the board is ridicule, the student will avoid 
l}oardwork forever. 

Sometimes a student wiU be humiliated by having the 
instructor post grades (which, inddentaUy, is iUegal these days) or 
even pointing out the low scores by describing the "grade curve" on 
the board. His neighbors aU know what score he made, and this is 
embarrassing. 

Bjiasi conBdence. Never, never, embarrass a student. Instead 
answer his mistakes with Thafs a nice try, but..." or "You've got a 
good point there." "Have you thought about.." or " I'm sorry? but 
let's see if we can work it out." Develop an attitude of 
encouragement and helpfulness. 

Frustration Kills Motivation 

The effects of frustration build slowly bui will lead to low 
motivation. When you constantiy block growth, you get a student 
who is no longer willing to try. 

You can frustrate in many ways. PresentaHons that are too 
slow for the fast learners will frustrate. But presentations that are 
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too fast for the slow learners also will frustrate. Making all the 
students, fast and slow, guess what your objectives are will frustrate 
all. 

Testing can be an obvious frustration. Teaching one thing 
and testing another, or devel&ping tricky tests with ambiguous or 
"catch' questions, or being "picky' in your questions which ask the 
student to recall the vrards of a caption uiuler the picture on page 57 
- all these procedures are frustrating. The quick return of a test is a 
good teaching method; the longer you hold it back the less value it 
has and the more frustrating it becomes. 

Be honest with students. Pace yourself so you meet the 
slow/fast needs of the majority. Tell them what you want them to 
learn, test them honestly, and return tests promptly. Answer 
questions the same way, honestly. If you don't know, say so. Don't 
hide behind the anonymity of olwcure language. 

SOME UNFORTUNATE INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNIQUES 
The Dictator Approach 

This is the attitude assumed by some instructors which says 
"You do it because I say to dn it, and don't ask why." Sometimes the 
attitude is strong even though the words are not uttered. An 
assignment may seem to the student to be merely repetitious, or 
mere busy work. If so, the student has the right to ask what the 
purpose of such an assignment is, and the instructor has the 
obligation to make purposeful assignments. There is no room for a 
dictator in a democratic society, or in education. 

The Know*It-All Approach. 

What is more boring than a smart-aleck person who knows it 
all? And when an inst actor assumes tliis attitude, the students take 
delight in tripping him up. They spend more time trying to "catch" 
the instructor in a mistake than they do in learning. Besides, who 
among us know it all? The Know-It-All instructor is best typified by 
the person who gives all the answers to questions nobody is asking. 

The Gloomy Gus Approach. 

If facing a class is such a gloomy experience, why teach at all? 
You should love your subject and want to share it. You should be 
eager to talk about your subject, so eager you want others to be 
excited about it too. When you take a gloomy approach, you soon 
get everyone else dreading it, hating to come to class, loathing the 
study of gloomy material, discouraged at>out piling up a store of 
gloomy information, apathetic about remembering or appl3ring 
gloomy concepts. 
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The Fixed Grin Appn»ch. 

"nie to the <^>po^ of me Gloomy Gus^ but It Is Juntas deadly. 
The litttnictor with the fixed grin Is dther devilish or in^nceie ami 
■eens to be saying "Ah. come Into my parlor, little student, see how 
I can tmp you." TWs doesn't mean you shouldn't smUe; not at aU. It 
means that your smile should be sincere, helpftd, encouiag<iig. 

The Pcssfanistic Appiiiadi. 

TWs attitude above all wiU turn students ofif. If the instructor 
5^^*^^^!? ^ dlscounged, di^gnuitted, and unmotivated, the stu- 
aenls will soon be just as pessimistic aiui unmotivated. 

SOME PC^mVE TKilNIQUES 

any of the above approaches, 
»top it. Make leainlng a pleasure, not a duty. Learning to 
make daw so much fun that the students can't wait to come back. 
TOs doesnt downgrade jrour teaching, it uf^es it immeasunbly. 

Tlie challenge is how to mourige shidents. There are manv 
way», but here m idx that come torn sonr^ of our best instnictore at 
Fima Community College: 

1. Ghre ywir shidenl» understandable steps in developing their 
knowledge or ddlt Keep reminding them that t*Sre to 
«way» loom at the top," and in tWs case the top to the limit 
of their own abilUks. ' ^ 

X R«waid them at eadi wiccessfid step. NoOiing win encourage 
them mor9 tiian a pat on the back wlwn they have made 
g;^«s, however maU that progress is. Confidence comes 
ftcmi rewgiiiten at the right time. Accenhiato tlw positive, 

tile iwgative. Negative Iwni^ 
but docm't TOtivate people. / 

l«t it to sad when a student ^ to txy. 

4. ^lare what others have done, and share with the attihide 

can do it toor Be careful, though, not to give 
ttwm^wrion that you have certain "pets" in tl^ classroom. 
Con^toittit when a student makes even a Uttie progress; but 
do it sbtoerdy . 

5. Invohre shidents in the educational pn^ram itself. Involve- 
ment is om of the most highly motivating fticton of any 
educational program, ^udents need to take part in the plan- 
ning. They steed to be woridng on mal^ that to of interest 
to them and relevant to their needs. Elicit their ideas, use 
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thersw Builce sure that they have SfiOftfi of iitvohwoueiit as 
w«U as actual^ bdng invoh^. After all, ifs iHdr learning 
process. Students are not timply empty jugs to be filled with 

6. Make the dasses as intes«sting as you aui. If the work is hased 
on tiieir needs, if ytm use small groups. If the instruction Is 
felevant, if Oie material is at the r^t level, not too difficult 
or easy, and is individualized as possible, the students will 
"eat it up". They should be encouraged, and given good 
feedoack. This - in conjunction with a variety of methods 
and an enthusiastic teacher having with the teaching - is 
^vhat if s all about- 
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PLANNING FOR INSTRUCTION 

INTRODUCTION 

Currioiliiin development (or instnictioiial design, or simclv 
lesson plamung - dlfierent worts for essenliaUy ihe ^e p~S 

resporalWily. TWs chapter presents a structure and a form to help 
m .nslrucHond planning so as to improve teaching effectivenLs! 

«!„««„!f planning of instruction on sound 

educaHonal pdnciples and a coherent personal philosophy A 
num^ of those principles were stated earUer, but a few moS^Me* 
spedfirally related to instructional planning are presented 1^ You 

PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING AND INSTRUCTION 
Experiential Learning 

^^"^T^^ learning is a particularly important and useful 
approach in dealing with adult students, ffy experiential we Tc«n 
not merely the experience the student has. but rather thTe^^ 
ience developed into internalized learning, and - to Ihe e^m 
p^ible - dmnged behaviors. In this lespectthe teacher ta Lto2 
a giver of infmiation but also, as mentioned earlier, a ^tator of 
tiie sharing of infonnation among the students. Thi teacher te th^ 

description of this role was given by 
Kahlil Qbran in his book The Prophet" 

n^h^" said a teacher, "speak to us of teaching," and GUbran 

1 J^u '^^^i *o you aught but that which 

alie^y lies hatf-asleep in the dawning of your knowledge. 
The teacher who walks in the shadow or the temide amons 
Ws followers gives not of his wisdom, but father leQs you tS 
the thre^oW of your own mind. The astronomer may speak 
to you of hfa understanding of space but he cannot rive>u 
U^e ear which arrests the rhytiun nor the voice that ^oes it 
i^id he who is versed in the science of numbers can teU you 
of the r^ons of weight and measure but he cannot conduct 
you thither. For the vision of one man lends not its ivings to 
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another man, even as each of you stands alone in his 
knowledge of God and his understanding of the earth." 

Gibran's words seem especially relevant to the community 
college student whose maturity and ever3^ay experiences provide a 
rich source of learning when properly "proc^sed." 

Learning Modes 

Without diminishing the importance of the co gnitive 
(intellectual) domains in learning, a competent teacher will also 
attempt to emphasize the affective (emotional) domains. Since 
attitudes, values and feelings all contribute to learning, they need to 
be considered in the planning and implementation of any 
educational program, and in the provision of a relevant 
atmosphere. 

Skills and Knowledge 

In addition to knowledge about a topic such as accounting or 
interpersonal communications, you must emphasize skill develop- 
ment in the topic itself. Knowledge through lectures, books, films, 
and other learning media is important; Init unless the student can 
translate that knowledge into behavior, that knowledge is of little 
consequence. 

Developmental Nature 

Any dassroom or training program, any sequence of units or 
courses should be developmental in nature rather than composed 
of discrete and unrelated pieces. A competent fadlitative teacher 
also plans so that a class is not simply concluded at the end of a 
given time period. Rather it has implications for continued learn- 
ing and growth, both in time and scope. The mechanism for this 
principle might be the development of some sort of action plan for 
the student to follow in transcending the class itself- 

Individualization 

It is important that differing needs of students be recognized, 
and the class be responsive to those individual needs. A competent 
teacher places emphasis on helping each student to assess their 
own individual learning needs, and plans activities which help 
students to fulfill those needs as simply as possible. Indivi- 
dualization does not necessarily imply a one-to-one relationship 
with the instructor, however. 
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Two-Way Process 

The educational setting in the community college classroom 
should be as two-way as possible, diminishing the didactic or the 
simple, -I know something and you don't, so here it is." The 
students should be involved in a genuine dialogue. Students not 
only find this approach more interesting and ^xdting, but also learn 
more as a result. 



Excitement 

Learning is an interesting, exciting, hilfilling experience. It is 
very much the responsibility of the teacher to see that it is as 
exciting and interesting as possible. The teacher's own enthusiasm 
goes a long way toward assuring excitement. But, in addition, 
interesting presentations, variety of approaches and a host of 
curricular activities should be used. The good teacher is at least 
partly a show person. 

Involvement 

It is important that students feel a sense of involvement in 
the process, lliey need to understand that the class ob^ves are, 
for them, an important interim objecrtive. Involvement begins 
when students see that that the class is planned specifically with 
their needs in mind and that their views are important to the 
teacher. 



PROCEDURES FOR PLANNING 

Lesson planidng should be seen as a series of sequential steps 
whUe avoiding getting "hung up" in the details of any one step. As 
a result of good lesson planning, the teacher can utiUze 
instructional time much more effectively. The following 
representation is a three-step approach starting with the definition 
of the objectives, moving to instructional activities and then to 
evaluation. 

OBJECTIVES 
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Ideally, the process becomes a self-regulating feedback cycle, 
continually adjusting the curriculum according to its measure of 
effectiveness in terms of student learning. The plarming model 
might be applied either to the entire course or to a one- or two-hour 
session. 

Objectives 

The most appropriate and useful objectives are known as 
performance objectives. These explicitly state what the student will 
be able to do at the end of a period of time. They are fixture-oriented, 
measurable if possible, of reasonable scope, and written in terms of 
what the student will be able to do. Performance objectives are most 
useful if students' perceived needs are the basis for their develop- 
ment, and if students are involved in writing objectives. 

Instructional Activities 

After the objectives are determined, learning activities are 
next plaxmed to help students reach their objectives. Designing 
interesting and effective activities is a complicated process and part 
of the craft of the teacher. Unfortunately knowledge of the content: 
business administration, algebra, welding, - whatever - does not 
necessarily imply a high level of teaching skills nor knowledge of a 
variety of useful teaching methods. In objective-based instruction, 
helpful criteria are provided to the teacher for developing and 
organizing instructional activities. 

Evaluation 

Evaluation is the system by which we measure the 
accomplishment of our set objectives. We can often use traditional 
tests of student learning, but a host of other methods are also 
available. A detailed discussion of evaluation techniques is 
presented in Chapter 9. 
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Chapter Six 
TEACHING METHODS 

IlSfTRODUCnON 

Selection of appropriate teaching methods can be a difficult 
but cntical step, particularly for Associate Faculty. A large variety of 
ffiethods are avaUable; all should be considered. The method one 
chooses IS determined by a variety of criteria, including the teacher's 
skiU, length of time available, needs of the students, the nature of 
objectives, the nature of available materials, among other more 
subtle factors. Teaching methods include reading, lectures 
discussion, ewe studies, role playing and other simulations, test 
instruments, field trips, student panels and reports, films, video 
tapes, and use of guest instructors among many others. 

FoUowing is a set of questions designed to be helpful to a 
teacher in determining the relevance of methods: 

1. Is the method suited to the objective? 

2. Does it lend itself more precisely to knowledge, skill, or 
attitude learning? 

3. Might it yield multiple learning? 

4. Does it require a greater or lesser degree of background, 
knowledge, skills, or attitudes fi-om the participants? 

5. How much time does it take? 

6. What kind of props does it take? Are they available? 

7. What specialized skills are required of the instructor? Am I 
competent in them? 

8. Is the method comfortable for me? Is it consistent with mv 
style? ' 

9. Does the method call for activity or passivity on the part of 
the student? 

10. Does it contain too much - or enough - control on my 
part? ^ 

11. Is the method slow- or fast-paced? Is it flexible? 

12. Does it achieve the objective in the simplest way possible, 
or is it needlessly shoK'y? 
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The spectrum of teaching methods and their relationship to 
didactic/facilitative approaches is illustrated in the following 
diagram. 




It would probably be of benefit for you to go through the 
implied connections above and answer each question from your 
own perspective. For example, simulation - sudi as role-playing - 
requires a reasonably high degree of skill on the part of the teacher 
and a fairly substantial amount of time. It's applicable to objectives 
that are strongly in the afiiective dimension and respond to student 
expectations of a two-way teaching nature. Videotapes, on the other 
hand, require less skill on the part of the instructor, somewhat less 
time, and respond primarily to cognitive objectives. They also are 
connected better with student's expectations in the more traditional 
one-way fashion. 

By understanding of each of these methods in relation to the 
criteria, plans that provide appropriate models of instruction can be 
devebped by any teacher. 

Some lE£ffective Adult Teaching Techniques 

Following is a "s^ter** list of techniques that are particularly useful 
in working with adults. Review this list carefully, organize it to 
your own philosophical framework, then modify it or add to it to fit 
your needs. 

The most valuable attribute that successful teachers of adults 
bring to the classroom is the sense of equality. They recognize that 
they work among peers, and therefore use informal approaches to 
draw and use inputs from students. Effective teachers find a wealth 
of background in the adult classroom to enhance their presenta- 
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tions. In other words, effective teachers know their students as well 
as their subject matter. Following are some specific recommenda- 
tions for teaching adults successfully. 

1. A self-familiarization exercise during the first section 
provides the class with a group feeling and a sense of 
conunon purpose. It allows class members to recognize 
other participants' abilities, and allows the instructor to 
know what resources are available in the classroom so that 
he or she may shape the presentation. 

One technique that works well is to divide the class into 
pairs, have partners interview each other, then report to the 
rest of the class. Another technique is to divide the class 
into groups of four or five. Each group interviews its 
members, and each member writes on slips of paper four 
words that characterize favorable qualities of every other 
group member. The slips are then handed to the person 
described. Every class member thvs has a set of positive 
personal assessments - casual perhaps, but meaningful. A 
similar concept, Xross-Interview Techniques," is described 
below. 

2. Alwa3rs start and end on time. 

3. Sustained attention and real mental engagement with a 
task requires that students have a dear understanding of 
the goals of any task. Adults come to class with a purpose 
and want to know at tt^ outset that the class will meet their 
expectations. One vmy to do this is to provide a set of 
written materials at the initial session that include an 
outline of the purpose of the class, what will be presented, 
and what the paiticxpants are expected to accomplish for 
successful completion. 

4. Walk the narrow line between entertaining and being an 
entertainer. Develop excitement from the learning, not 
because you are a comedian or hustler. 

5. The teacher should present skills and concepts in an 
abstract-to-concrete sequence, then back again, taking the 
principles and applying them. Let participants know that 
they can succeed, and give positive, honest feedback about 
their work. Emphasize successes but avoid empty flattery, 
^dents need to be able to gauge pr(^ress accurately. 

6. Use small groups frequently, reporting back to the total 
group- This adds "air" time, getting people talking and 
sharing. Students are the single most important learning 
zesource and source of data for the class. 

7. The teacher must be able to use specific examples and 
concrete factual moaels relevant to individual experience. 
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Make abstractions and generalizations dear. While it may 
sound simple, being spedfic usually proves to be one of the 
most demanding creative tasks fadng the teacher. 

8. Get people to share their ideas. You Irame the ideas, point 
out int^rating factors, help partidpants discover the "Ah- 
ha's" to become theory builders. Again, use students' 
backgrounds and interests. Have them make presentations 
on relevant topics that incorporate their own observations, 
knowledge, and experience. 

9. Use prepared or "homegrown" stimulations, case studies, 
role plajring, and brainstorming techniques as possible. The 
most important part of these is processing them out. The 
question to constantly ask is, 'What does it mean in our 
day-to-day world?" 

10. Successhil teachers will not limit themselves to lecturing. 
Vary your style, dashing it here with hiunor, there with a 
relevant anecdote, and at other times with multimedia 
materials and hands-on problems. At times teachers may be 
vigorously logical and have students draw practical 
condizsions from abstract prindples. At other times, they 
might give a flood of examples and ask the students to 
recognize in them an underlying pattern. In this way, the 
teacher stretches the cognitive styles so that those wiu> excel 
in one mode of cognition will learn to use others. 

11. Teaching should always provide for txanscendance. Build in 
the applications of the learning, not simply assuming that it 
will happen. Allow students to draw their own cciidusions, 
to determine their own implications. 

12. Teachers must remain open to the unexpected idea, the 
sudden insight that may throw their entire prepared 
presentation offstiide. Someone may suddenly cut through 
a preconceived structure with one "gee whiz" insight. 
Welcome it, speculate out loud with the class aboitt the 
possibilities. If the teacher is well enough versed in the 
subject, she/he will be able to integrate the new view, or to 
analyze, togetiier with the class, how it falls short. The dass, 
and indeed all of humanity, moves forward on these 
exciting '^Eurekas." Remember that the natural state of 
human beings is constant, positive growth. 

13. Use warm-up exercises to get people to know each otiier, to 
start the norm of informality, involvement, and co- 
learning. 

14. Perhaps of the greatest importance is the teacher's skill in 
using questions. More about this later. The purpose of a 
good line of questioning is to stimulate thinking and allow 
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respondents to evaluate their own perceptions and their 
^Tn'^'?jr^ of the subject matter. ^esHons also can Z 
^ to shift mental gea». For example, if students favor a 
logical-sequence approach, throw them a curve by askinjc 
how the matter at hand works into a pattern. Or them 
""^i^ ^./^^"^ judgement on a procedure. If the 
mpondent likes to relate direcUy to experience, ask him or 
the iesiT step-by-step sequence of logic or to deduce 

15. Students should realize that problems cannot be solved in a 
ew mmutes^ Teachers, therefore, must allow time for 
reflertion and analysis. As students and adults, we often 

gooa pFODiem. 

DIDACTIC AND FAQLITATIVE TECHNIQUES 

aon«,i!^L'!J°^'°!!'"'"? » two basic 

Sw^nil^^K*"'^''"? f'^^t'iiy' techniques. As a 

Bid2£H£ implies essentially one-way instruction where the 
basic function is transfer of knowledge or skill from the 
teacher, text, or other materials to the student. 

techniques, on the other hand, involve more ex- 
periental feanung, more affective dimensions, more of the 

didactic presentaHon. KaciUtaHve technique imply more 
activity on part of the student, and diffLnt role for Jke 

one who helps the students to learn by iJndenlandinK their 
own learning processes and searching for their ovTlSilS^ 

Neither technique is exclusively right or wrone An 
appropriate combination needs to be developed by ^e«' ™fnic?or 
accordmg to personal phUosophy and princi^ ^ ^ 'nstructor 
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Chapter Seven 
TRADITIONAL TEACHING TECHNIQUES 

INTRODUCnON 

Selection of a teaching method is a critical step since method 
must be appropriate to course content and objectives. Selecting and 
presenting material through appropriate teaching methods is a 
ma)or task of the instructor. 

The concepts of traditional or didactic, teaching methods are 
described in detail in this chapter. Although normally used as a 
perforative term, didactic simply means the one-way presentation 
of information. Although this method has some severe limitations, 
as you will see, it is by far the most common technique used for 
delivery of "content" information. Some methods discussed here 
iiuOude those most frequently used in college instruction: lectures, 
reading assignments, audio-visual materials and other media, guest 
instructors, and a variety of other techniques including testing, 
student report^ and student panel presentations. 

TRADITIONAL METHODS 
The Lecture 

Moat community college students expect to be lectured to when they 
come to class. They come with notepads and pens, prepared to sit 
through boring lectures. Many community college instnictois also 
dread the traditional lecture routine. 

Some time ago, an experiment was conducted in California. 
A ccdlege course was taught by both regular professors and 
professional acton who had been carefully briefed in the subject 
matter. The students did not know about the experiment. At the 
end of the term, the examination results were compared and the 
overwhelming evidence was that those instructed by acton had 
learned more than tiiose taught by the experts in the subject. 

Does this tell us something about our traditional lecture 
techniques? The obvious answer to the question of why we 
continue to lecture so much is that lecturing continues to be useful 
in achieving a number of instructional goals. 

Lectures are recommended when you are mainly concerned 
with presenting infonnation not readily available in another form, 
when the material is needed for short-term retention, or when jrou 
are introducing a subject or giving oral directions leading to other 
techniques that actively involve the learner. 
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Stieiigtfu of the Lecture Approach 

Walker and MdCeachie (1967) axgite that Uie lectaiie apf»oach 
has two unique stxengths: it can communicate tN intrinsic interest 
of the subject matter and present the newest developments. Others 
hove listed olha goals which, although ttiey may not be unique to 
lecturing, are weU served by this apfmMch. lliese goals, as you can 
imagine, are particulafly rdevant to Associate Fmlty since one of 
the strei^tiis of Associate Faculty is Oie aMUty to present usefiiL up- 
toK'ate information. 

F611owing are sraie strengths of the lecture metl^: 

• Lectures can communicate the intrinsic interest of the 
subject matter. Like live ttieater, lectures can convey the 
lecturer's enthusiasm in a way that no book can. 

• Lectures can cover material not otherwise available. This 
inchidtt original research of recent develo]»cient8 not yet 
included in textbooks, but which may be available only 
from professional papers or articles. It also includes the 
personal, relevant, and useful experioioe of the lecturer. 

• Lecturers can organize materials in a spedal way. Lectures 
can be |i hst, simple method of prea&itio^ matolals fitted to 
the needs or partkular interests of an audiei^. 

• Lectures can conv^ large amounts of information. Lectures 
are probably most often used to cover fads, generalizations, 
and the like. This was the original purpose of the lecture 
before the invention of the printing press. When the 
material is otherwise available, in textbooks, or program 
texts, you should consider whether lecturing on the 
material is most desirable. It weU may be if, for example, 
iiudents are not motivated enough to study the material on 
&eir own, or if they lack neccssaxy reading skills. 

• Lechirers can cmmunicate to mai^ Itoteners at the same 
time. WAi Urn appropriate audk>-vimial support, a skilled 
lecturer can communicate effectively to a few hundred or 
even a lew thousand Ustmers. 

• Lectures can model an apinoach to a question or prol^em. 
lUs to particukriy qipn^niate lor Associate 

Such modeling is oi» of the major characteristtes of the 
inatnicter<enteredteadier described by Axefaod 0976). The 
aiwlience can watch first-hand as the lecturer "thinks" as a 
profcarional in the field. This kind of demonstration of a 
prolieaskmal's qiproach is audal to the adult learner in the 
community college and is one of the major strengths of 
Associate Faculty . 

• Lectures permit maximum teacher control. From the teach- 
er's point of view, this can be an advantage. Hie instructor 
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chooses what material to cover, whether to answer ques- 
nons^ etc, ^ 

• l^T^ ""T"! " °^^>"n to «he shidenl. Students 

J^k!*'''^'*' do anything. From the student point of 
h^'t^'^V^ advantage, particularly for tender and 

^1^^^ f i"" ^ *y •«* °>nfldence in 

returning to school. Lectures, therefore, have particular 
advantages early in the re<areering of students into the 
Student role. 

• Lectiues emphasize ieaming-by-Ustening. This is an advan- 
tage for students who learn weU this way. Listening may be 

L^^'^o^^iX^^^ studen^ised^n 
Weaknesses of the Lecture Approach 

unforH^!JS"*?I ^T^^ approach has a number of sfcr^ngths, 
UBfort^tely It also has a number of weaknesses. Both s^S 
and weakn^ must be taken into consideration when deS 
wheth« a lecture is appropriate for a particular part of your cS^ 
FoUowing are a list of weaknesses: 

• I;!f!?f T.^^ Z^^**** shidentJeaming. In the long- 
nin, it 8 what the Ismm does, rather than wtet the teachw 
does, that really counts. The major drawback of a strirtl^ 
ture approach is that it does not furnish the lecturer with 
any systeinatic information about whether, and what stu- 
dents are learning. However, there are many nonverbal 
clues if you look for them. ^ 

• Diuing lectures students can be quite passive. The more 
active the Imti^, the more learning is likely to take place 

' f^iSIl ""r^*^*"" f "^i" "^""^^y - i« 15 to 25 minutes 
accoming to several studies. 

• Inforaiation learned in lectures tends to be forgotten 
quickly. This general statement depends considenbly on 
how passive the students are. ThTmay not be a Sajor 
weakn^ with many of our adult students at Pima. 
Shidente who simply listen to a lecture will tend to for/jet 
?! ^'i^'nore quickly than students who listen ^d 
lake nol^. TTwse, in turn, wiU remember less than shuients 
Who take notes and are involved in some kind of 
question /answer session, etc. The more active your 
student?, the more senses involved in the learning the 
more they are likely to remember more material - and for a 
longer nme. 
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• Lectures presume that all students are learning at the same 
pace and level of understanding. This is hardly ever tii:e. 
UnUke written passages that can be reread, or tapes that can 
be leplayed, lectures proceed at a unidirectional pace 
determined by the lecturer - not by the individual student. 

• Lectures are not well suited to higher levels of learning: 
application analysis, synthesis, influencing attitude and 
values, and developing motor skills. Lecturing is best suited 
to developing lower levels of knowledge and under- 
standing. If you want stud«its to think critically or to write 
well you need to do something other than lecture. 

• Lectures are not well suited to comple?g detailed, or abstract 
material. The more difficult the material, the more 
individual differences among the students will influence 
the pace and level of the student's learning. Self-paced 
and/or two-way communication is then needed. 

• Lectures require an e^ctive ^>eaker. The lechirer must be 
loud enough to be heard, and must also vary presentation 
style: tone of voice, pitch, and pace of delivery. Lecturers 
must be verbally fluent. 

• Lectures emphasize learning by listening. This is a disad • 
vantage for students who best learn by reading, or by doing, 
or by some other mode. Information must be available in 
its fullest form for long-term retention- And if you are 
working with a group of learners whose level of educa- 
tional experience is minimal, remember that the learner 
must inte^te your material with previous learning or 
with back-home experience. 

Unless you are very entertaining, your subject matter is most 
compeUing, and the audience is terribly committed, experience 
suggests that a lechure shouki last no longer than 20 minutes. At 
that point, you should utilize an instrucHonal technique that 
requires students to change from passive to active behavior, from 
listening to doing, horn you doing most of the work to the students 
accepting the respondbiUty. However, there is no reason a three- 
hour class could not have a one-hour lecture as long as the teaching 
techniques are varied and the students are motivated to become 
involved. 
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Some Tricks o( the Trade 

FoUowing are recommendaHons for planning a lectiire before 
you enter the classroom. 

• Hi the lecture to your audience. Try to make the lecture 
relevant to your students and thus more interesting. This 
means that you will have io gather some information about 
the students beforehand to know them as well as possible. 

• Focus your topics. You wUl never be able to cover 
everything. Selecting your topics to focus your lecture will 
provide a context within which you can make other 
teaching decisions. 

• Use an outline. Some people suggest five to nine major 
pomts. If you attempt to cover too much, your audience 
will actually remember less and learn less. The purpose of 
the lechire is not to simply cover material, but to have the 
students learn it. 

• CarefuUy organize the points you want to present. This can 
be done in a number of ways: chronologically, in ascending 
or descending order, by presenting a problem then possible 
solutions. The organization of a lecture is crucial to its 
success. 

• Select examples. Almost all writers agree that illustrations 
help people understand and remembe:. Make them as 
pexBonal as possible from your own experience so as to give 
your students one of the major advantages of beine 
instructed by Associate Faculty. 

• Present more than one side of an issue. You must do this if 
you wish to convince your shidents of the validity of a 
given position -if that is one of your purposes. 

• Speak loudly and dearly enough to be heard in the back of 
the room. This seems obvious, but many instructors forget 
this need. Perhaps in the very first dass, you shouki suggest 
that people signal you if they cannot hear dear^. 

• Avoid distracting manners and verbal "tics" like "Ah/ or 
"You know," straightening your notes - or any fussy, 
distracting movements. 

« Provide an introduction. Begin with a concise statement 
that will preview the lecture. Give the listeners a set or 
frame of reference for the remainder of the presentation. 
Refer to previous lectures. Attract and focus their attention. 

• Present an outline. Write it on the chalkboard, or use an 
overhead transparency or handout. Then be sure to refer to 
it as you move from point to point in your lecture. This 
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also indicates to your students that you are thoroughly 
{nepared* 

► Emphasize principles and generalizaHons. Research 
suggests that these are what people reaUy renumber and are 
piobaWy what you really ivant to t^di. But don't foiget to 
inchide examples from your own experience. 

> Repeat the point in two or three different ways. The 
students may not have heard the first time, or may have 
imderstood it, or had time to write it down. Try to use 
short crisp sentences. 

Steess important points. This can be done by the ffliflUfii in 
which you say something..It can also be doi^ explldtlv. for 
emmple, "Write this down," TTiis is important? TTiis 
wiUbewithelest-Ifyouare modding thixiidng processes, 
point out the processes as you go along. 

P^use. Give your listeneis time to think and to write. 

Use elective speech techniques. Talk, never read your 

lecture. Vaiy inflection and pace. 

Be enthusiastic. If you don't think the material is worth 
learning, why should your students? If you s|a think so, 
then communicate diat with enthusiasm and energy. 
Start widi a question, problem, or omtroverey. Very early in 
the presentation, you need something that will capture 
your listeners' attention and stir tiieir interest. There is 
nottiing wrong witii being dramatic as long as you also 
have content. No matter how profound your content, the 
students won't Imn anything l^talf-asleep. 
Be relevant. Use materials aiid examples that your students 
^ relate to: from their previous learning or experience, 
from realUfe. Again, tits the major advantage Associate 
Faculty brings to the classroom - and one of the major 
reasons you are hae. 

Use audio-visual techniques such as models, fUms, 

recordings etc, to vary your lectures, to make your lechires 
more vivid and immediate. (Audio-visual techniques are 
discussed in more detail later in this chapter.) 
Demonstrattons and e;q>eriments serve tiie same purpose. 
Use humor. Ahnost every writer agrees that humor, or 
personal anecdotes, enhance the lecture. There are three 
caveats. Hrst, humor should not be at the expense of any 
student, nor offend the reasonable sensibilities of any 
group. Second, it should be appropriate and illustrative 
Third, avoid ego trips. 
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Provide i^cty Introduce som^ 

20 minutes. This does not mean ending your lecturinjr. It 
could simply mean stopping for questions or puttie a 
™«parency on the overhead, moving to a di0eient part of 
the room doing something diffei^f 

• Look at your listeners. Most audiences and groups of 
students provide a multitude of nonverbal dues ahout 
whelto ttiey're paying attention whether they undeistand 
and whether they agree. Learn to be sensitive to these dues 
and respond accoidingly. 

► SoUdt questions. Even if aU you do is occasionally pause 

and look around and ask if thei« are any questions, yww^ 
have significantiy added to the effect of your lecture. Get 
some feedback from your studente. This helps your 
presentation to become as fadHtathre as pos^ie. 

^ Use discussions. A number of group techniques can be used 
- even^with laige audiences - to Increase their involve- 
ment. Try to get your students activdy thinking about the 
le^^g' ^ *^ feedback about what they are 

Use praise. In your give-and-take ivith students, make 
p^ttTO comments - when warranted. Doing so increases 

a vocabulary appropriate for tiie comprehension levd 

of your group. Build in diedcs to see if the points are bdmt 
undeiBtood hy everybody. * 

Encourage silent students to conuncnt. If you think Uiev 
might have an answer but are rductant to speak up, sav 
something like,'TTiis is probably sometiiing yoilmow quite 
a bit about, John...." ^ 

ij^ the same questions of several cedents. Don't stop after 
Uie fitst le^nse. Hrst responses often come from the same 
core group of partkipants. 

Formulate questions that cause people to give complex 
answers. This can be done by referring to areas of 
knowledge rather than simple facts, making it difficult to 
answer with a simple "yes" or "no," 
Hggyback your new questions with the r^ponses you eot 
from your previous questions: "O-K., lets take that 
approach and go one step further...." 

Pick out certain aspects of the response and refocus the 
groups attention to these areas. 

Try not to answer your own questions too often. A "one 
person show" discourages student involvement. 
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• Avoid questions to which the answer is obvious. For 
example, "Don't you agree. . does nothing but encourage 
the student to passivdy support you. Make a statement that 
will motivate their own reaction. 

• Be flexible. Using questions as an effective instructional tool 
and as part of a lecture only works when you allow ample 
time. Lecturing up to one minute before class ends then 
asking if there are there any questions will not stimulate 
participation. You must create an atmosphere that 
motivates students to ask questions. Some openers that can 
yield responses are: "Before I go on, does this make any 
sense to your, "How are we doing?", *Have I IcMt jrou?", 
"Do my examples make sense to you?", "What additional 
information do you want from me?" 

• Consider giving handouts after the presentation. (More 
about this later.) 

• Use gestures. Head, hami, and body movements can serve 
as support to verbal output, and as a way of projecting 
enthusiasm. 

• Vary your style of interaction. Use questions, student-to- 
student interactions, discussion groups, demonstrations, 
problem-solving tasks, question-answer interactions. 

• End each lecture with a conclusion that coiuiects what has 
happened today with what will be covered with the next 
meeting, and a brief summary. 

Variations on the Lecture Approach 

Fdliowing are variations of the lecture approach: 

• A lecturette is a short lecture lasting not more than five to 
ten minutes. A complex lecture can be broken up into 
several lecturettes which allow you to incorporate other 
techniques. A lecturette requires discipline and 
organization on your part, but tends to increase your chance 
of success. 

• If this approach appeals to you but you aren't sure that you 
can stick to the ten-minute intervals, try something that has 
worked for other faculty members at Pima. Set a kitchen 
timer at the ten-minute mark and place it in full view for 
everyone to see. Explain what you're tr3ring to do and watch 
how carefully your students pay attention. 

• A lecture forum involves interrupting a long lecture with a 
' brief question-and-answer period. It provides activity on the 

part of your students by asking them to examine a portion 
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of the lecture in detail before more information is 
presented. Avoid being led astray. Rather than ask, "Are 
there any questions?" you might start with. How could 
you apply the three points I just discussed in 3rour own 
situation?" or "What additional information do you need 
to understand this important step?" As soon as you are 
satisfied that the group is with you, you may proceed. 

• Till-in the blanks" is a useful way to assist students in 
note-taking and to be sure that they focus on your main 
point. As you make your important point, i^rticipants can 
fill in the blanks cm a handout you have prejKired. They 
learn by seeing and hearing as you speak but also by 
repeating and writing. 

• Many times you am generate questions by addressing a 
student who either hm, or ought to have, a question. Once 
one student has responded, others tend to follow. 

DISCUSSICW GROUPS 

Utilizing inten^tive techniques as a portion of a lecture can 
be crucial to success. Discussion groups are b«st used when you want 
to assure involvement of all of your students within the lecture 
framework. The technique is practical with groups of any level of 
group experience, and can be used at any stage of a course or 
presentation. The technique quickly turns one-way communication 
to two-way communicatton. Use discussion groups whenever you 
want to: 

1. Discuss an assigned topic. 

2. Solve a problem posed by you or the ^oup. 

3. Make a list of questions, oomments, ideas. 

4. Relate ckmoom theory to participants* experiences. 

Discus^on groups work wdl with any number of students. 
However the size of each discussicm group siunild be limited to four 
to six persons. The time required is anywhere ^m four to six 
minutes lor discussion, plus time for briefing ami reporting. The 
required materials re^iLred depend on the reporting procedure; 
typically they involve paper, felt pen^ and masking tape. But you 
can work it without Utese. The procedure is as foUows: 

• Explain the procedure and ask your stuc*«nts to turn toward 
each other so as to form groups of a specified number of 
people. The class will probably need your help to form 
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groups the fiist time you ask, but afterward this should 
occur with little interruption or delay. 

• Qearly state the problem or issue. Write it on the board, a 
flip chart, or use an overhead projector. 

• Inform the groups of your time limit. 

• Suggest that each group select a recorder-spokespeisoa 

• You may suggest techziiques for approaching the problem. 

• Tloat" from group to group to assist them in getting started 
and in keepix^ on topic and within any guidelines you may 
have suggested. It is vital that you do this, or some groups 
may stray from the objectives and miss out on the vahie of 

^ the exercise. 

• Inform the class when "two minutes remain". At this stage 
a shortening or lengthening of time may seem appropriate. 
Whatever you decide, based on your observations, must be 
immediately related to the groups. 

• Call time, even if some groups have not c{uite finished. 

• Request a brief report from each group spokesperson. To 
avoid duplication and repetition, ask each succeeding 
speaker to add only points that have not yet been raised. 
Ask that different spokespersons l>e appointed each time 
you use this technique. 

• Process the material generated by the groups. This may 
mean that you incorporate it into the lecture that foltews, 
decide a new topic for discussion, or whatever. In any case, 
reinforce the efforts and comments from the groups so that 
3rou get at least the same number - or even more - contri* 
butions next time. 

• Not all discussion groups need report - only those who 
have new information to contribute. This prevents time- 
consuming repetition and keeps individuals from becom- 
ing bored. In a large class, have each spokesperson report 
only their group's main point. This prevents the first group 
report from dominating the class disoisrion, and allows all 
groups to contribute. 

As a warmup activity, participants could be asked to form 
sub-groups, introduce themselves, and determine one or two 
speciffc expectations they share. A list of these expectations could 
then form a basis for an all class discussion and what the course will 
and will not be about. Students are immediately Involved without 
being put on the spot in front of an entire group of strangers. This is 
a variation of the cross-inteigroup technique to be discussed later in 
this chapter. 
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Discussifm groups can be used as an evaluation tool, at points 
throughout or at the end of the course. While iruiividuals might be 
reluctant to offer honest ciitidsm of the course, and the instructor, 
they usually and it easier to do as part of the smaller group. Peisons 
are more at ease in reporting comments regarding their instructor if 
they speak on behalf efiMe group. 

Discu^ion techniques are presented in detail in Chapter 8. 

READING ASSIGNMENTS 

Assigned reading a is a time-honored tradition and an 
important method by which students learn. Gener^ized use of the 
textbook, as well as handout materials and other written material, 
both within and outside of class, provides much of students' 
le-"T\ing. 

But be careful how you use textbooks. As case in point, a 
recent study conducted by the Hma College Developmental Educa- 
tion Program, indicated that of four different t&ctbooks used at the 
college - in courses in Drafting, Economics, Machii^ Tool Practices, 
and Welding - the averse readability level of the book was beyond 
the comprehension level of seven out of ten students enrolled in 
those courses! No wonder students get discouraged and their 
retention rate suffers. Following are a few possibilities for Associate 
Faculty: 

• Be very careful about use of textbooks. If a textbook is 
required in your course, be selective about the material you 
assign. Help your students to integrate it with other 
learning approaches. In making reading assignments, be 
sensitive to their ability to read. Be aware, as mentioned in 
the Chapter 2, that reading is difficult for many students 
and so is extremely time-consuming. 

• Conner the use of handout materials based on your own 
expeOenee. In addition, magazine articles, often written at a 
lower reading/comprehension level than are texts, can be 
marvelously clear and relevant. Begin a collection of 
materials that might be useful as handouts to your students 
to either supplement or replace the traditional textbook. 

• The developmental education program (in the CC buUding, 
second tioor) offers valuable services to the instructor. They 
are able to imdertake reading /comprehension evaluations 
of textt>ook8, as well as teacher-prepared or other materials 
to give you an idea of what you can expect of your students. 
Perhaps most important, they can offer specialized 
instruction to students in reading skills. This program 
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should be fully used by Associate Faculty to help students 
develop as high a level of r^ing ddll as possible. 

• Consider writing your own material for student use. 
Readability formulas are largely based on the length of 
words and the length of sentences. So this is the area in 
which to be careful. If 3rou keep your words appropriately 
simple and clear, and your sentences appropriately short, 
readablility improves. 

• If reading seems to be a problem for some of your students, 
use other techniques for learning, such as a student reports, 
small groups, facilitative techniques, discussions, audio- 
visual materials, etc. 

VARIOUS MEDIA 

Handouts, as indicated above, are a form of visual aid often 
used by many instructors to outline lectures and to list definitions, 
formulas, or diagrams. With such material, students are given a 
sense of security because they know that they can refer to the 
handout la^. Handouts, like student lecture notes, should provide 
organization and a reminder of what the students actually hear in 
classroom. 

Used properly, visual aids are an excellent instructional tool. 
The first principle is to use visual aids frequently enough to keep 
students* interest high, but not so often that students become dis- 
tracted or have no time to think about what is bdng said. Visual 
aids come in all shapes and sizes, and some are so obvious that 
instructors tend to overlook their effectiveness. 

The Overhead Projector 

The overhead projector is very useful. Trai»parencies for the 
overhead projector out be easi^ preptfed, eith^ by drawing directly 
on a transparent roll, or by using one of the many o£Bee duplicating 
machines to co^ prq^aied material. Two superimpo^on nwthods 
are possible. One involves stacking transparencies layer upon layer 
to illustrate complete modete and ptoce^es as you talk about them. 
The other method involves projecting an image onto a writing 
surfa^« such as a flip chart or wliite board, and adding details by 
writing on the surface. Other umisual efiects such as silhouettes and 
cutouts can also be ea^ly prepared. 

The advantages of using an overhead projector to supple- 
ment a lecture or other presentation are ni9.nifbld: 

• You can operate the unit from the front of the room while 
facing the students. 
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^^w.T'"'*"'^^'"""' °" *» completely 

legible to you and can serve as notes. Further, yiu can 

^^L°Z '^Pj;!'"*' reminders by wiltag thL on a 
cardDoard frame of the tnuispareitcy. 

• Equipped with i toU of transpai^m sheeting, the unit can 
serve M chalkboard. Material written on the sheet can be 
stored for reuse as is, or the sheet can be erased and reused. 

• Presentations are easily modified. 

• The time spent on each item is completely under your con- 
trol. The lamp can be switched on and off to project any 

«P^opriate times in your presentation. A trani- 
pa^ncy ^ be brought back at the end of the pr^entation, 
or at a later class session, to stimulate reeaU and discussion. 

• Some room lights may r«nain on to aUow note-taking and 
to keep students from nodding off. 

Tips on Using the Overhead Projector 

Be awar« of the mechanics of using the machine: 

• '^t^^^'^^^X^^^^^^'^^^^^^^T between 

CiH^ *° ^ of the 

positioii of students: move those too close to the machine if 
appropriate. 

• Instructors have been known to fall in love with 
overheads, using them at the slightest provocation. Variety 
onlttV With the 4ss. writing a wo5^ 

S^J^iV','' handouts, ^?d other 

irwteuctional tools - should not be discounted in favor of a 
single gadget. 

• ^b^!^^t^!.?^*,.T^^*** projectors are a didacHc tool, 
subject to all the limitations of didactic teaching. 

• Don't show more information than necessary at one time 
If you show too much, your audience wiU be ahead of you 

m«^n^^K ^.""i ^^^""^ ^ tnmspi«icy. 

By moving the sheet down, you can reveal the ima^ li„i 
i>y-Ime and thus control your students' attention 

• ^I^Z Zn^^V '''^J^'' ^^P^rency to direct attention 
to turn your head back toivard the class. If you use a pointer 

^ ^ P^*"^^^ "^^^^ directly in the 

leave your hands free. 
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• Use overlajrs to provide a sense of progression. Up to four 
transparencies can be placed upon each other in succession. 

• Turn the projector olf whenever you want to redirect 
attention of the group away from the image and back to 
you. 

Other Visual Aids: Slides, Motion Pictures 

Slides are much more difficult to use for most teachers 
because support persoimel must photograph materials and develop 
film, but their visual quality is superior to that of transparei^es. 

Motion pictures illustrate content vividly, and the best 
educational films are conceptually complex and of high interest to 
students. However, showing a long film takes up scarce class time. 
For a film to be a' real partner in the facilitation of learning, it 
should be carefully selected, presented, and followed up. nim is 
recommended to provide alternative information channds. Film is 
valuable when students are limited by low reading skills. Films 
provide a continuity of action and are especially appropriate if they 
can reduce long demonstration procese?^ to brief sequoic^. Blms 
also provide a "firont seat" for many ev«nts, processes, and exper- 
iences. Experts can perform demonstrations, equipment can be 
displayed dose up, places can be visited and everyti^ir^ can be 
shown in its oiigixial color at the right angle and speed for analysis 
and learning. Fihns can also be stopf^ at certain points for 
summary, discus^n, and questions. 

Some words of caution. Blms quickly become outdated and 
thus lose their impact. Also the regulated rate and method of 
presenting the material forces all students to follow at the same ' 
speed and with the same level of comprehension. Some students 
may become bored while others may find the material too difficult 
to comprehend. Remember, fUms are a didactic af^roach and 
subject to all those limitations. Hnally, the room must be dari^ened, 
which predudes note-takii^. 

In short, effective use of films requires careful planning. 
Films must not be used ^ply for their ^tertainment value, but 
for their contribution to the learning process. 

If you choose to use a motion picture as an instructional tool 
here are seven suggested steps to follow: 

1. Find out what films are available through the Office of 
Instructional Support of the Downtown Campus. Ask 
yfv^Pi^ if, according to its descriptton, an available film is 
appropriate for your course objectives. 
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!^ r^^^ ""^^"^ to use. b the eim up-tonlate 
and realistic? Do yon agree with its content, or does it 
present a desired alternative approach to the subject? 
3. Nfake the phyidcal arrangen^nls. Book the film in advance. 
Book a pro|ector and screen through the Office of Instruc- 
tional Services. Check to make sure the room can be dark- 
ened, so aiat the film wiU be visible to everyone. Check out 
your equipment so that you know how to work the pro- 

^uti^.^f^'^'^ arrangement to make it 

suitable for film viewing. 

I^ZT"^^^' ^^^^ content. 

^^^.!^J^^^^^ if any, and quiz students on 
meir relevant background experience. Inform shidents of 

ij^t they can expect to see and leain ftom the fihn. Instep 
me 'rtwients to look for qjedfic problem areas iUustrated in 
theflim. Inform students how the flhn's content will be 
used in the course: to present new information, illustrate 
previously made points, etc. 

5. Show the film. Avoid fumbling with focus, sound, and 
other mechanical details. Reheaise ahead of time. You may 

^ concentrate on a particulii 

^tiin L'*"'^^"'' * P^^^ ^''^ receive 'reactions 
regarding its content and presentation. Try to leave some 

classroom lights on to permit note-taking. 
^ ^ ^"^^ qfies^ns and comments. Go 

S^ir^ iff"f ^^ "^^ you chose the fihn. Many 

films inchide a set of suggested activities for shidcnte. 
7. Keep a record. Log the course name, audience profile, at 

What point in the proceedings you showed the film and 
toteoduced it, what activities foUowed - any 

comiitents to help you make good use of the film next tini 
around or perhaps to avoid using it again. 

Some Techniques for Integratii^ Him 

mf««»^*!r^f ""^ techniques that could help your students 

"^'^ the rest of your ^i»e materia? 
The activities are designed for smaU group tasl», three to dx people 
-nd require between five and thirty ^utes of dass time. 

To Frame Questions. A relative elementary use of the 
group is to discuss the film with the objective of coming up 
with a question the film raises. The question maf l4 
"^Id^^ ^ ^^'^P' ^ «t large, or the 
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• To Specify Learning. Another easy way to put groups to 
work is to ask them to zero in one or two important ideas 
introduced in the film. In effect, the group is challenged to 
think of what they have learned. 

• To Respond to Specific Questions. You may wish to have 
the groups focus on specific questions raised by the film. 
Such questions may be prepared in advance and distributed 
to participants, or they may be written on the blackboard. 
Give each group one or two questions of a special sort, or all 
groups may work on the same questions, depending on the 
available time. The process may be repeated if this is needed 
or productive. 

• To Brainstorm. The film may introduce a problem which 
can be worked out through brainstorming techniques. 
Groups of six to twelve people, with a recorder assigned by 
each group, are appropriate for this technique. 

• To Critique Assigned Readings. Provide a pertinent article 
or handout and ask that it be discussed in relation to the 
film. 

• To Assess Personal Effectiveness. Participants can be invited 
to assess their own behavior in situations similar to those 
in the film. For example, in communication skills 
development films, groups could view the film while 
assessing axeas in which they need improvement. The 
approach involves self-exposure on the part of the student, 
so it should not be used imtil a sufficient degree of rapport 
and trust has been devek>ped. 

• To Provide Practical Applications. After the film has been 
viewed, a guest speaker may be invited to discuss the 
relevance of the film's topic to real work applications. Or 
you could do this yourself. This approach works especially 
well if the guest speaker has seen the film and is exper- 
ienced in the same employment skills or disciplines so that 
they can bring realistic opinions to diiscuss with the class. A 
colleagitf of yours might be an excellent guest. 

The Chalkboard 

The chalkboard is so common a classroom tool that it is often 
ignored as a teaching technique. Yet no other tool is more available, 
and nothing is more valuable than the ever-present, highly visible 
wall-space where words ir^y be written large and lines may be 
drawn. It may be used in thoroughly pkumed wa3r5, or spontan- 
eously,when words fail to describe concepts. It is used by almost all 
instructors. Many feel lost without it. 
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FoUowing are a few su^esHons for use of the chalkboard: 

Bnt, what you write on the board should be directly xelated 
to what you are saying. It shouki indude the highlights of 
your instniction, your emphases. Use It sparingly - enough 
to cover the subject but no more. Its purpose is to add a 
yisaal dimension to your oral preseitation, or to any other 
acHyity. So what you write wiU be interpreted f^y your 
students as being the most sig Oficant elements of the 
concepts being presented, and wiU be remembered logger. 
Write large i^nd legibly. This r.»ns taldng the chalk firmly 
in hand, pressing firmly on the board and making lettere 
latge enough for the people in tl» back of the room to read. 
Use your arms v^en writing^t your fingere. Turn around 
frequently as you write so that you can speak directly to 
your students, and move around so that aU m see the 
material on the board. 

Detailed drawings are best le^ to other media such as an 
overhead projector or handouts. But sketches can 
sometimes be used on the chalkboaid more effectively than 
prepared materials. This is true espedaUy if you are trying 
to show relationships or movement. You don't have to be 
an artist. The pr<^ and loss figures of an acanmting class 
diagraming sentences, or mechanical diagrams become 
more understandable when presented graphically. 



Tests 



Teste can and shouU be used as teaching tools. Used properly, 
teste <»ii be one of your most effective teaching methods Not dl 

l^i^v °» stud«ifs reconi. and piobabfy shouM 

not be if ttiey are used as teaching tools. We lypicalfy think of a test 
as a hurdle, something the Mdent must ^u^. Birt Audente rebel 
at teste when they are used exdu^y as huidles. Try usinis a test 
wWdiyoupr^ 

not your shidente have learned what you had intended them to 
learn - aiui to provide feedback for them as weO. Tty simphr lettins 
your studente check the resulte themselv» by <Uscus^g their 
Miswers with them. It doesn't have to be long or scaiy, but it will 
^ve you tlte opportunity to onphasize the most important aspecte 
of the new material you wanted them to I^ and to help tf^m 
overcome test anxirty. ^ 

Under any circumstance, whether recorded or not, whether 
used for evaluaHon or for simple feedback, a test should be 
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discussed with the students as soon as possible. If it is to be a 
learning experience, they need the feedback regarding the correct 
answers as soon as possible after the test is taken. Always take the 
time to discuss any test with yom students. They have the right to 
know how completely they have mastered the material; and you 
have the obligation to help them know. 

Student Reports 

Student reports can be another important teaching method- 
ology - less didactic than many techniques. Student reports are best 
handled when they can be shared with the whole class. 

Occasionally you may have a student who is intrigued by a 
certain concept or question. If it is relevant to the rest of the class, 
they should be aUowed to learn from a report given by a student 
serious enough to do the research. Ordinarily the report car be 
presented as a summary, oral report, or in some cases^ i^rticularly if 
the findings include statistics, you could have the report duplicated 
as handouts to all members of the class. If you decide it should be 
shared by the Iwtal dass^ give the class some time to ask questions 
and discuss the findings. Very often a class discussion will bring out 
ideas the student reporter dkl not see that will enrich the material. 

Panel Discussions 

Student panel discussions are similar to student reports. You 
might group your students into three to five individuals for assign- 
ment of a manageable topic, then give them time during class the 
class session to get organised. Frequently this is the only time a 
group of adult Pima students can get together. 

After an initial meeting for organization, it should not be 
necessary to give them additioxua class time to work. One note of 
precaution: you should work with the panels to see that they stay on 
the subject. You ^ould be the one to assign, or at least apfnove, the 
subject since it must meet the objectives of the course. And you 
should follow through to assure that no panel is going off on a 
tangent. 

When the time comes for the panel members to present their 
position, you should give them a specific aUotmeni of time during 
class, then allow time after each presentation for general discussimi. 
What you are hoping for is total class involvement, not Just 
individual or small-group teaming. It is unfair to the whole dass to 
let individuals or small groups gain insights in which the whole 
class does not partkipate. You might also let each group present 
some questions for your final exam. 
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Term papers 

Term papers and other written assignments for students are 
sometimes iised as biisy-work. This is counterproductive. If you 
decide to assign a term or final paper, make sure that the topics 
covered are in line with the objectives of the course, and that the 
paper itself is a learning experience. It usually is best to give 
students some options: a term paper, an oral report, a panel 
discussion, an individual field trip, or some such choice. Not every 
student learns best from a term paper or from any other specific 
method. Variety of teaching methods is best. If you give the 
* students options, most students will usually pick the option in 
which they can make optimum progress. With some exceptions, of 
course, adults usually inow what will help them most. Make sure 
that students presenting a term paper will have a chance to share 
their information with the rest of the class. As^gning a tenn paper 
to be turned In to you on the last day of the daw contributes 
nothing to other students. Farther, students who have worked hard 
on a papw feel let down" if the instructor gives only a cursory look 
at the paper under pressure to get grades in, and seems to dedde on 
its grade on the basis of the number of pages or some other 
simplistic criteria. 

Guest Speakers 

Guest speakers are often used, particularly by Associate 
Faculty. They can bring a delightful change of pace and important 
new information to the class. They must be chosen, however, with 
the course objectives in mind. Guest speakers should meet such 
stringent requirements that the preparation can involve more 
preparation and care on the part of an instru«.ior than to actually 
make the presentation. Does the gue^ hove something to say that 
you as the instructor cannot say? Will they lend authenticity to the 
material? YffiX they contradict what y€m have been teaching? Will 
they stay on the subject? Will you be able to tie their ideas to your 
objectives? Will they prepare properly? Will they be enthusiastic 
and interesting? 

It's crucial to let the guest speaker know of the nature of your 
class. How many students are there?* What are their needs? What is 
their background? What do they really want to learn? You might 
even prepare specific questions for your guest to respond to, or go so 
far as to prepare an outline that they can use in the development of 
their presentation. 

Lay the groundwork for 3rour guest's presentation before it is 
to be given. When the guest speaker comes to your class, introduce 
him/her in terms relevant to the course. When he/she finishes 
speaking, ask questions pertinent to the course, and give the dum a 
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chance to ask their oivn (juestions. No matter how interesting the 
speaker may be, if their presentation is not pertinent to the course, 
don't bring them in. Use guest speakers sparingly: too many 
speakers will give a jumpiness to your course and you find that 
your students will end up bdng confused. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A number of essentially didactic methods of instruction have 
been presented in this chapter. Didactic methods are those which 
directly transmit knowledge or skills - from you or from prepared 
material such as texts - to the student. The didactic method pro- 
vides the foundation of most of our educational pn^rams today. 
The technique is most effective when basic information is to be 
provided to the student. The choice of the method of presentatioiw 
didactic or ftidlitative. Is up to the teach er and is part of the teacher's 
cmft That choice should be based on criteria suggested in Chapter 6. 
Presentations should be planned and presented carefuUy to max- 
imize student learning. 



Chapter Eight 



FACIUTATIVE TEACHING TECHNIQUES 

I^fraoDuc^ON 

As we have seen, tracUeonal teaching is essentially didactic, a 
o*ie-way flow of infonnation primarily dependent upon a teacher's 
expertise in the disc^line to be learned. 

The teacher's fiidlitative role, however, has generally been 
neglected. Fadlitatijn refers to orchestrating the processes of 
learning so that the aJajifiiit becomes central in the learning piocess. 
Less subject matter expertise is required of the teacher, but more 
knowledge of the nature of students, as well as the techniques and 
systems appro|aiate to help students become leamos. 

In their pure forms, neither didactic nor fociUtative ap- 
proaches are fiilly hinctional. Both require the other. There is no 
such thing as fadUtatii^ unless there is something to fodlitate. On 
the other hand, tiie simple transmission of content is meaningless 
unless the student becomes a leam££ as weU as leamM* Through 
fodlitative methods, the content comes parOy from the students. 
The function of the teacher becomes one of framing the informa- 
tion: providing a syntax, providing a system, providing an outside 
parameter for the learner. Tl» focus is moro on the trip rather than 
the destination, more in terms of the Mdent becoming a learner, 
more in helfring a student develop Hjfi^QBi, not simohr knowledge . 

One of the most impressive quotes on education is one horn 
Carl Rogers: 



1 have come to feel that the only learning which signi- 
ficantly influences behavior is self-discovered, self-appropriated 
learning- ^ 

Rogers, C.R. 1969. Freedom to Learn, Columbus, OH, 
Charles E. MerriU (p. 153) 

In educational circles, more emphasis has recently been put 
on the learner and less on the teacher. Ferhaps this is a ruitural 
phase in the ei^olution of adult learning and education. Whatever 
the reason, the word "^Kilitator" has become more common as a 
way of defining ihe leadeiship role of a teacher. In some cases, the 
distinction is semantic; in others, the term denotes a significant 
difference in the way a teacher handles a group. Facilitation is 
essentially the skill of misting othexs in a group-learning situation. 
Its main feahire is the absence of hierarchies - including the absence 
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of authoritaHve directives by the teacher. Instead, the facilitator 
assists all members of the group to accomplish their individual and 
group goals. 

PEDAGOGY AND ANDROGOGY 

An interesting dichotomy existe in the literature of adult 
education which highlights the difference between traditional 
teaching and the fadlitative model of adult learning. It is the differ- 
ence between pedagogy and androgogy. Pedagogy is die tradittonal 
approach to education. The word comes from ttie teaching of child- 
ren. The teacher is the active pirtidpant; learners are essentially 
passive, responsible for absorbiiig what is being taught. While peda- 
gogy is the science of teaching, and parenthetical^, in the Greek 
derivation, the teaching of children, amirogogy is the science of 
adult learning. In androgogy, the empha^ is put on "hew man- 
kind learns," which may or may not include teaching. The focus is 
on the learner. The teacher's responsibility is to discover how 
students learn and to devise methods which will meet those 
learning needs. 

Again it must be emphasized that facilitative teaching is 
designed to ^ pp^ment not to ssffkSfi didactic teaddng. The sole 
use of 41 fedlitative technique, ignoring the accumulated content of 
generations, woukl in effect involve reinventing the wheel On the 
odier hand, it is inventiveness rather than the object invented - the 
joumey rather than the destination - that is often more important. 
The process often transcends the content. 

Many kinds of facilitative techniques are discussed in the 
followii^ sections: issues involved in acquaintance and warm-up 
techniques (puticularly involving data collection), concepts of 
discussion teadership, class discu^on techniques, ^ulations and 
role (day, case studies, and resmdi projects aimmg others. 

The essoice f^ilitative teaddng, however, is toed on the 
teacher inventively generating techniques appropriate . to a 
particular subfect matter, specific individual students, and the 
spedac makeup of the group of students wi^ whom the teacher is 
working. 

INTRODUCTION, ACQUAINTANCE, WARMUP, AND DATA 
COLLECTION TECHNIQUES 

Much of any student's learning procedure is in concert with 
other students as well as with the teacher. An additional role for the 
shident is thus implied: a student also helps othtf students learn. 
To the extent that this is true, ifs important for students to 
introduce themselves to one another, and to underatand each 
other's objectives. Acquaintance and warm-up techniques thus hdp 
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to build a sense of team, and are very useful in early classes to help 
students feel that "we're all in the same boat" and begin to function 
with each other. 

Further, introductory, process-oriented techniques help 
reduce tension and anxiety and get students talking - which 
strangely is one of the most important modalities for learning. An 
introductory facilitative exercise helps students underetand that the 
basic responsibility for their learning is their own, not the teacher's, 
and sets the tone for the class. 

How many times have you walked into the classroom for the 
first session and tried to start a group discussion by asking the 
students to introduce themselves and state their reasons for taking 
the course? Generally, the first person is caught offguard, the next 
person immediately begins thinking about what they are going to 
say, and those last are so busy rehearsing their statements after 
having heard the more "impressive" introductions that they 
haven't listened to what's been said at all. The last pereon barely 
fumbles through and you feel that the exexdse has been a fiasco. 

As facilitators, you must remember that ice-breaking 
activities must never put the students on the spot. Students have 
more fears in the classroom at the beginning of the course, 
especially if they are Just b^inning a program. Students have many 
questions that you need to answer inunechately: 

• What kind of course will this be? 

• WiU I like this course? 

• What is expected of me? 

• Who are the other people here? 

• Do the other people know more than I do? 

• Are they smarter? Dumber? 

• Who is the instructor? 

Getting acquainted, ice-breaking activities serve several pur- 
poses. They give the instructor a chance to get the feel of the group, 
and allow the students to learn who their classmates are, to ask 
questions, and to settle in and start feeling comfortable. 

The activities discussed in the following paragraphs have 
been used in a variety of adult education settings. None require 
special training or experience on the part of the instructor - only 
sensitivity to, and respect for, the gr«>up needs, and a desire to get 
the course off to an enjoyable and pleasant start. 

The teaching phik>sophy at Fima Community College is quite 
simple. People learn better if they enjov the learning . By making the 
environment - primarily the social interfaces with the instructor 
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and the other students - as non-threatening as possible, an «n|oy- 
able learning atmosphere is created. During the ftrst class session, a 
simple meeting exercise - as well as some information on grading 
criteria, tests, in*dass assignments or out-of-class activities, assigned 
texts or instruction materials, etc. - is appropriate. Often there will 
be "housekeeping" chores to be completed: attendance, distribution 
of materials, explanation of cc^urse objectives and outcomes, etc. 

The following warm-up activities, some of which include 
data collection, can be very useful: 

Needs/Resources Exercise 

One of the most important aspects of facilitative teaching is 
the use of a curriculum that is based on the needs of the students 
and that utiUzes the resources that students bring to the class. One 
of the most appropriate and useful exercises to accomplish tlUs goal 
is the Needs/Resoiurces Exercise. It is based on the idea that students 
have individual objectives, and that, although many t f them are 
held in common, it is important to recognize them as bdng indivi- 
dual. This may be done 1^ building a curriculum on the specifically 
defined needs of your students rather than upon advance guesses 
about their needs or a preplanned, text-oriented, a priori curri- 
culum. 

Furt.Ser, ralented adult students can bring a wealth of re- 
sources to the classroom. If these resources can be shared and built 
upon, the teacher need provide little additional expertise, and can 
concentrate instead on structuring techniques through which 
students can share information with each other. 

A Needs /Resources Exerdse also provides an introductoiy 
and warm-up activity that can be used early in the semester. 

The basic ob^tives of the Needs/Resources Exexdse include 
the idea that students will have the sense that the curriculum is 
being designed as much as possible to suit their individual needs, 
that students will develop a truer understanding of the learning 
needs of not only of themselves but of others in Uie class, and that 
they will develop an tmdexBtanding of the resources other students 
bring to the class and how those resources can be developed and 
utilized. 

After a brief introduction of the rationale and objectives, the 
instructor should pass out to each student two sheets of 2' x 4' blank 
newsprint (or sheets from a fUpchart) and a felt pen. 

Ask your students to start one sheet with the heading. 
Things I Need." Ask them to list on this sheet such details as: My 
learning objectives. Things I would like to know more atK>ut or 
have the capabilities to do better. Skills, attitudes, values, or 

U2 
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information needed. What is it that I would really like to gain from 
this class? What would help me in my personal life and work? 

'TKi ^ ^.""Tf ^^^'^ *° "se the heading, 

Thinp I Offer. Ask them to list their skills, knowledge, informa- 
tiori, background, experiences, whatever might be of use to other 
students that they are willing to share. After allowing enough time 
for all students to develop their complete list, ask them to put the 
sheets of newsprint on their front and back, taped over their 
shoulders sandwich-board style. Then ask them to mUl around the 
room reading each other's information, both needs and resources, 
discussmg them in some detail. Students should be encouraged to 
ask questions of each other, to discuss details, so as to develop a 
sense of "team." ^ 

When everyone has read the information from each other s 
sheets, ask your students to take them off and put them on the walls 
around the room with their name on them for further reference. 

As facUitator, you can then lead a general discussion about 
the nacure of the group, the needs that were identified, and the 
resources that were listed. Based on this information, the group can 
be helped to define general guideUnes for the curriculum with the 
ass»irance that the appropriate adaptation of the course material will 
be made. 



Expectation Survey 

A related activity to the Needs/Resources Exercise, this 
activity IS designed to find what your students' needs are and what 
their expectations are of you and the course. Either prior to plan- 
ning a course or very early in the course, ask students to express 
their needs regarding content and proceM. 

This activity is recommended to help learners to identify 
their desired learning outcome, to disclose which instructional 
techiUques they are famiUar with, which they prefer to learn by, 
which they would rather not see used, and to assist you to modify 
the course to the needs of your students. The recommended time 
for this exercise is up to twenty minutes. The only required 
materials are blank paper or prepared quesHonnaires. 

The quickest way to obtain information on student's needs is 
to prepare a l^t of topics, issues, skills, etc. and present them to the 
class in the form of a questionnaire. Students can then choose 
which Items they prefer, by giving each a ranking in order of 
significance. This gives the instructor a quick feel of the pulse and 
allows students to choose from a menu without having to be overlv 
specific about their needs. ^ 
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Another approach is to give each student a sheet of paper 
containing such questions as: 

• What would you like to learn from this course in terms of 
skills and information? 

• What kind of activities would you prefer not to get in- 
volved in? 

• What kinds of activities would make this course most 
enjoyable for you? 

• What kind of success do you look for at the end of this 
course? 

• How can the instructor be most useful to you in your 
learning? 

• What contributions do you think you can make to the 
group's learning experience? 

Collect the papers and prepare a summary of the ideas for 
distribution to the class at its next session. You might ask for 
random verbal comments along with written questions if you wish 
to start off with a discussion of students' expectations. 

A third approach is to generate students' comments in sniall 
groups. Ask participants to form sub-groups of three io five. Issue 
felt pens and a sheet of flip-chart paper to each group. Ask the 
groups to make a list of about ten tilings they want to learn in this 
course. Ask that one person in each group act as a recorder but not 
as a chairperson. Tell the groups that any contribution is OK, that 
there is no need to reach a consensus on any of the items. Be sure to 
set a time limit. Circulate throughout the room to keep the 
subgroups on track. Keep out of the discussions except to dariify the 
task if groups are unsure of what to do. Leave two short strips of 
masking t&pe with each group for later use. 

The publishing stage of the exercise is next. Two approaches 
can work for you. You might ask the group to narrow their list 
down to three or five of tiie most pressing items on the list. Allow a 
few minutes for this forced ranking. You can then ask the recorder 
to become the reporter for the group and to report their recorded 
items to the class. Write those items down, either on a blackboard or 
flipchart, arranging them according to content, sequence, or under 
such headings as, "Possible In This Course, " "Not PMsible In This 
Course," ""Not Possible In This Course But Alternatives Are 
Available," or similar headings of your choice. 

An alternative publishing teclmique is to ask the recorders to 
post their sheets on a wall of the room. Invite the entire class to take 
a good look at every group's list. Comment on similarities and 
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contrasts and ask for clarification of vague items. Encourage 
students to direct any questions to the list originator. Follow with a 
structured, yet open, discussion of what the class expects. You 
should then relate your student* s needs to your own expectations 
and needs. Discuss where and how the two overlaa contradict, and 
complement each other. 

The advantages to students from this activity include having 
made an attempt to identify their learning needs, and getting an 
early sense of responsibility in the course. Students see how an 
otherwise ominous course becomes a personal learning project 
aimed toward satisfying their expressed needs. Students can later 
hold the instructor responsible if the course deviates from their 
expressed ueeds. 

Students can assess their own learning accomplishments at 
the end of the course. Perhaps most important, the student sees the 
course as a cooperative co-learning relationship with the teacher 
rather than an adversarial relationship. 

Advantages for the instructor include the fact that by helping 
students to identify their needs, the instructor begins to fulfill 
his/her role in the course - that of the facilitator of learning. As the 
instructor develops a feel as for the interests, backgrounds, and 
needs of the learners, he/she can select strategies that help students 
move toward their goals. Further, the instructor can begin to 
mdividualize instruction to meet specific student's needs. 

Adjective Game 

A rather light touch, the adjective game can be very usehil in 
developing the norm of fun, excitement, and interest and at the 
same time begin the process of students knowing each other's needs 
and interests. 

Without any introduction, ask your shidents to sit in a circle 
and undertake the following. The student to your left is to start with 
his/her own first name preceded by an adjective which is not only 
self-descriptive but also starts with the same letter. For e^^mph, 
"Exciting Ed," "Joyful June," "Confused Charlcne." The student to 
that person's left is to start with the first shident's name, then add 
theu^ own. The group proceeds in this fashion, rebuilding the chain 
repeatedly, until the circle has been completed - often with laugh- 
ter, and by providing help when names are forgotten. 

This exercise should not be attempted with more than about 
fifteen in a class because it seems to take too long and becomes 
unproductive. Don't worry about its level of difficulty. It's 
surprising how easy it is to remember the names and how they will 
"stick" throughout the semester to form a basis for class friendship. 
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It is worth spending a few moments to "process out" the 
experience itself. Was it anxiety-laden? What made it difficult? 
What made it easy? Often one notices that the most difficult names 
to remember are the ones heard most recently. Perhaps this is due 
to anxiety - a result of knowing that your turn is coming. Anxiety 
usually interferes with learning. 

Human Bingo, A Warm-Up and Acquaintanceship Exercise 

Another warm-up and acquaintanceship exercise is called 
Human Bingo. 

The leader can explain in a light or humorous vein that 
we're going to play a game of bingo and that the grand prize is 
something fantastical - like a new BMW. 

Either pass out sheete of papers that are previously marked 
into 16 squares, or ask people to fold an 8 1/2 x 11 sheet so that it 
comes out to 16 squares. If the group is very small, it's possible to 
use 9 squares. 

^k your students to then move about theVoom, exchanging 
signatures with other students to tiU the 16 squares. 

At the same time it can be very useful to have people share 
information or collect data. For example, if it's a beginning class, 
you might ask the students to share with each other what their 
major expectations are for the semester. If it's a group about to begin 
a skills training program, you might ask what a ma^r expectation is 
or perhaps even a major anxiety at the moment. 

If the participants are merely getting to know each other, you 
might tell them to ask the question, "What is unique or different 
about you that you would be willing to share with mer The 
participants need not write dovm the answers to the questions, but 
only collect signatures. 

When everyone has 16 signatures, the students should be 
asked to sit in a circle. 

If the question has been to find out something unique about a 
person, then the facilitator asks for a volunteer who would state 
their name. Each student crosses off that name from the bingo 
sh^t, and tells the group what they found out about that prison. 
After enough talk has been generated, the first volunteer selects 
another person and the process is repeated. 

If this procedure has not been used, but merely a sigxiing of 
names and collection of some other data, the facilitator merely calls 
out names from his roster, asking those whose name has been 
called to raise their hand so everyone wiP know who they are. 
Students then cross out that name if it is on their bingo sheet. The 
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winner is the first student to get a line horizontally, vertically, or 
diagonally. 

After the winner is determined (and is awarded the loy BMW 
you have brought to class), the whole group can share what ihey 
heard about expectations, etc. 

Cross-Interview 

One of tht' most useful and powrcrful techniques for getting a 
class started on the right fool is a simple Cross-Interview Exercise. 
At the same time, you can help get shidents over their initial 
anxiety, get them to know each other a bit, and collect some 
extremely useful information for designing the course appropriately 
to their needs. You also make it known that this is your intent, that 
you are supportive of their learning. 

Without an introduction, simply ask your shidents to mill 
around the room, talking with one other person at a Ume. Ask 
them to start with a person that they know the least well in the 
grofip and share some l^asic information about themselves: their 
name, where they work, what kind of things they do, etc., and to 
similarly interview that person for no more than a minute or two. 
You may also request that a special question be asked of each 
student interviewed. The question might most appropriately deal 
with the content of the course, such as,"What do you ho|>e to get 
out of this course? " or "What sort of background do you have in 

7** The nature of the question depends upon the content 

of the course, and you should design it to cHdt usehil information. 
When your students have had an opportunity to meet with a dozen 
or so other people in the class, which requires about twenty 
minutes, ask them to sit down again. Lead a discussion of the 
interviews. You might ask them about the interesting things they 
heard from other people, and write these on the chalkboard so as to 
develop list of material to work with. The exercise gives people a 
sense of themselves and of each other and begins with some 
definitions of what the course is all about. During the feedback 
session, you have an opportunity to interject your ideas, your con- 
epts, your definitions, and at the same time inform the students of 
the nature of the course. 

Introductory exercises such as these are important and useful. 
The examples described above merely scrat \\ the surface. Probably 
the most appropriate and useful thing would be to try a few of these, 
then begin to design your own. How can you best meet the initial 
needs of your students, get the information you need for fine- 
tuning the content of the course, and help your students become 
comfortable with their learning role? 
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DISCUSSION TECHNIQUES 

One of the most useful facilitattve teaching techniques is 
small-group discussion. Since it is so common and important it is 
discussed in detail here. When considered as a process technique, 
group discussion needs to be as free flowing as possible and based on 
the needs, interests, and backgrounds of your students - not a 
euphemism for a softer kind of lecture. 

Discussion approaches are well suited to a variety of course 

goals: 

• Discussion provides the instructor with feedback about 
student learning. A major limitation of one-way lectures is 
lack of information about what students are learning. 
Discussion sessions overcome this by using both instructor 
and student questions, student comments, elaborations, 
justifications, etc. These interactions allow the instructor to 
measure student understanding. 

• Discussions are appropriate for higher-order cognitive 
objectives: application, analysis, synthesis, and evaluation. 
Discussions permit and encourage the student to introduce, 
explore, and refine ideas in ways that are impossible in a 
didactic approach. 

• Discussions are appropriate for affective objectives: to help 
students develop interests and values, and to change 
attitudes. Discussions can do more than change nunds, they 
can change hearts - the way we feel about an issue. 

• Discussions allow students to become active participants in 
their own learning. This increases their motivation to 
learn/ and makes the learning more interesting. 

Weaknesses of Discussion Approaches 

Like everything in life, discussions have not only advantages, 
but disadvantages: 

• It may be difficult to get student participation. Discussions 
can be threatening to students. In lectures, the student's 
ignorance can go undiscovered. To participate in a discus- 
sion means to risk both being wrong and being found out. 
Also, there may be peer pressure net to excel. There are still 
students who prefer the "Gentleman's C." In some cultures, 
it is considereid inappropriate for the individu^ to stand 
out. And some subcultures don't place a high value on 
intellectual achievement. 
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• Discussions are more time-consuming than didactic 
presentations. The pace seems slower; not much may seem 
to be happening. 

• Discussions are thus not as well suited to cover the sheer 
quantity of content as is a didactic presentation. As instruc- 
tore, we must wrestle with the issue of how much content 
to cover versus depth of learning. 

• Effective discussions require more forethought than do 
lectures. They <ire not opportunities for the instructor to 
take a break; yet preparation cannot insure that the discus- 
sion wiU follow the anticipated direction. After a few bad 
experiences, the instructor may take refuge in the more- 
predktabie lecture method. 

• In discussions* the instructor has less control. To some 
extent we must go where the student's questions and 
interests take the group. 

Use A Common Experience 

Discussion sessions will be more focused and productive if 
they deal with something your students have all experienced. 
Chocking something from a student's real life provides one tactic. 
Providing a comnrion experience by means of reading, film, etc. is 
another. Make sure that your students have suffident inlbrmation 
to make the discussion productive. Sharing ignorance benefits no 
one. If lack of data is hindering or distracting the discussion, you 
may need to provide additional informatioit 

Acting as the facilitator is the instructor's primary role in 
group discussioiVii. Most of the content shouki be covered before the 
discussion, either in previous lectures, readings, films, or other 
sources, including student's experience. The following behaviors 
tend to be fadlitauv^: 

• Listen. Attend to the point students are trying to make, not 
|ust your points. Attend to their feelings as well as their 
thoughts. 

• Observe. Pay attention not oiUy to the content but to the 
group process . Who is responding to whom, and who is 
typically ^iwred by the rest of the group? 

• Allow for pauses and silence. Students need to be given 
time to think. In this exercise, the most difficult skill for 
college-level teachers is to keep quiet . This is necessary if 
shidents are to answer complex, higher-ord^ questions. 

• Post and verify what individuals are sa3ring. Periodically 
take time to summarize or write on the chalkboard your 
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understanding of the problems, positions, solutions, or 
responses being put forth by the students. Then check to see 
if your understanding is correct. When writing on the 
chalkboard, try to use simple phrases. Show relationships 
between kleas by u^i^ diagranns. 

• Request examples or illustrations. Almost all writers agree 
that using examples helps people learn. The more complex 
or abstract the material becomes, the more helpful 
illustrations become. 

• Encoiu'a.^e and recognize student's contributions. Broad 
student participation enhances learning. Be especially alert 
to nonverbal clues that students who do not participate 
much have something to say: when they seem to, call on 
them. Occasionally comment positively on a student's 
contributions. Do not do it every time, otherwise it becomes 
meaningless. 

• Test consensus. If everyone agrees, then there will be no 
further discussion- Be aware of prematiu'e agreement. If the 
group seems to have reached a consensus, test this by 
paraphrasing your undexstanding of that agreement. Often, 
only the habitual talkers have agreed and there may still be 
opposing positions to be explored. 

• Provide a summary and /or conclusion. By taking a few 
nUnutes now and then during the discussion - or at least at 
the end - to summarize the main points that have been 
discussed, yon provide your students with a sense of closure 
and help them remember- If the topic is not to be discussed 
further, make explicit any conclusions that have been 
reached. 

Following are some suggestions to encourage interaction 
among your studente: 

• Ask your students for clarification if their comments seem 
to be incomplete or unclear. 

• Ask students to support their opinions. Sometimes 
students, especially inexperienced students, think it is 
sufficient simply to have an opinion, but in most 
community college courses, one's opinion is less Important 
than the reasons behind it. You are not so much interested 
in what they think as why . Make students go beyond their 
initial, perhaps superficial, reactions. 

• Use open-ended questions: questions which allow your 
students to elaborate and think through their answers 
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rather than give a brief response with a yes or no. Use 
questions like, "What are the causes of ....?" or, "What is 
your opinion about...?". 

• Use divergent questions: qu^tions for which there are no 
single correct answers. Questions like, "What were the 
causes of the American Revolution?** are open-ended but 
convergent. That is, the student is likely to respond with 
the set of causes generally agreed unon by a historian. A 
question like, "What is your opinion about capital 
punishment?" is divergent and lets the students talk about 
what they think. 

• Rephrase questions when students cannot initially respond. 
Such a rephrased question can be designed to help students 
focus on relevant material previously covered, or might 
draw their attention to some limitation or inconsistency in 
a previous response. 

• Pause. Give your students time to reflect and think through 
their responses, especially with higher-order concepts. 
Because ^ence is socially awkward, you may need to train 
your students - and yourself - to feel more comfortable 
with silence. 

Possible Stages to Follow 

There are many instances when a discussion might be 
productive. Following are some general guidelines: 

• Define the poblem. Until there is some agreement on the 
problem, question, or issue, the discussion session will 
make little progress. 

• Have students suggest possible solutions. Brainstorming - 
in which as many solutions as possible are proposed 
without discussing their feasibiUty - is a good approach. In 
brainstorming sessions, discipline is needed to avoid 
criticizii^ or making evaluative judgements. 

• Collect relevant data or comments from students on the 
^vantages or disadi^tages of a proposed solution. Al this 
stage, the focus is on elaboration rather than evaluation. 

• Evaluate various solutions, positions, and conclusions. 
Now is the time to judge, compare, weigh, and evaluate. 

• Decide upon a solution, position, etc. If at the end of the 
previous stage, one position clearly is better than other 
alternatives, you are already finished. But most questions 
have more than one good answer. In such cases, the group 
must decide which position they choose to embrace. 
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Affective Aspects and Discussions 

Many academics tend to consider college as primarily, if not 
exclusively, an intellectual or cognitive experience. Such a 
conception of college ignores at least two coxisiderations. First, 
individual students often bring to college feelings, interests, and 
values that hinder an objective 'understanding of content- Second, 
college is about values: values like logical thinking, clear 
expression, appreciating the subject material, and being responsible 
for one's own work. At a more profound level, college is also about 
what kind of person one aspires to be, what kind of world one 
wants, what life is about . Our teaching is value-laden, and 
appropriately so. I^scussion techniques are weU-»uted to many of 
these concerns. The following section on the affective aspects of 
discussions is included for this reason. 

Know Your Students. Start the discussion with something 
relevant to your student's interests and goals.- something con- 
nected with their experience. 

Be Patient. Discussion classes take more time to get going. 
Don't ysH don't talk too much - especially in the beginning. 

Be Sensitive to Student's Feelings. Sometimes students 
suppress their negative feelings, yet present obstacles to learning. 
Sometimes students give arguments that don't foster learning. 
Sometimes students attack &e teacher's approach. You may want to 
get these feelings out into the open and talk about them. 

Challenge Students, But Don*t Threaten Them. This can be a 
very difficult balance to achieve. You v^t to arouse your students 
enough to stretch them but so much that it becomes counter- 
productive. This is espedallj- difficult because what may challenge 
one student may distress another. Some su^estions are: 

• Don't question a single student for too long. If the student 
caxmot respond after a second focusing question, move on 
to another student. Demonstxating how much an indivi- 
dual student does not know doesn't serve a useful purpose. 

• Use personal anecdotes. Using your own experiences, 
showing that you're human, can set the tone and facilitate 
discussion - in moderation. 

Avoid Premature Agreements. We have already talked about 
testing for consensus. You may wish to ask a student or group to 
argue against the apparent consensus, or you may want to play 
devil's advocate with it, carefully avoiding being so convincing that 
some students will consider you to be intellectually dishonest. Make 
it very clear to the students that you are doing this to bring out 
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further information and to explore possible objections to the chosen 
solution. 

Deal With Conflicts, Don't Ignore Them. A helpful first step 
is to define the apparent area of conflict. The problem may simply 
be cognitive misunderstandii^g. You may want to list the pros and 
cons on a chalkboards or may want to have the opposing sides 
debate the issue. Address the conflict in an explicit manner. 
Following are some recommended techniques: 

• When in doubt, be silent. 

• Hear students out. Concentrate more on th? points students 
are trying to make than on the points you want to make. 

• Inquire. Ask students to elaborate, clarify, expand, explain, 
explore, etc. 

• Paraphrase what a student has said: first to check your 
understanding; second, to show you are listening. This is 
also helpful behavior for students. 

• Be accepting rather \hi\n judgmental or evaluative. Try to 
focus on the "correct** part of the student's response. It is 
positive reinforcement that fosters learning. 

Regarding Participation 

Following are some suggestions for increasing student 
involvement and interaction in discu^ions. 

Create the Expectation of Participation. Arrange the seating so 
that your students may easilv see one another. Seat them around a 
table, or in a dicle of chairs. Make yourself part of the group, seated 
in the same way. Help students get to know one another. (See the 
Cross-Interview Exerdse, above.) Get the student talking. Get them 
to learn each other's name. (See the Adjective Game, above). 

Clarify How Participation Will Influence Grades. Do this 
early and dearly. 

Avoid Always Looking At the Student Speaking. Socially we 
are conditioned to look at the person who is speaking. If you, the 
instructor do this, the students will sp^ to you and not the group. 
Student B may be responding to something that student A said, 
then you might look at student A. Also look at the other students to 
see how they are reacting to the speaker. Use gestures and nods to 
direct the student's attention to other students, and not to you. Or 
simply say,"Talk to A." 

Control Excessive Talkers. Following are some guidelines: 

• Don't call on known talkers first; wait to see if someone else 
raises their hand or volunteers a comment. 
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• SoUdt responses from r.ontalkers. Be alert to nonverbal 
clues indicating that they have something to say and call on 
them: "Did you want to say something?" or, '*Let*s hear 
from some ol you v/ho haven't said anytfiing yet." 

• Objectively observe talking patterns and discuss them with 
the class. This usually motivates talkers to modify their 
behavior. 

• Or you may have to privately speak with the "talker" 
outside the cla^. 

The Instructor's Role As Group Leader 

Many of the "gate-keeping" responsibilities defined in group 
process literature are also appropriate in class discussion groups: 

• Call the class to order. 

• Help the group clarify its goals. Even if the goals are 
primarily those of the instructor, they should be clearly 
defined. In more flexible groups where studente have a 
major voice in determining goals, such clarification 
becomes essential. 

• Keep the group on track. Sometimes this can be done by 
simply calling attention to the fact that an individual, or 
group, is wandering. 

• Clarify jid meditate differences. 

• Summarize and draw conclusions. 

(Most of the guidelines above were taken directly from Idea 
Paper #15 of the Center for Faculty Evaluation and 
Development. Division of Continuing Education, Kansas 
State University, January, 1986) 

Small Group Activities 

Small groups or team-learning can be advantageously used 
for many classes at Fin^a Community College: 

• Lectures and other instructor-centered activities invite 
passivity on behalf of &e students. Hence, our emphasis on 
facilitative techniques. Small-group activities invite and 
encourage activity - and thus facilitation. 

• In small groups, people have less chance to "hide," a cause 
for some anxiety: or to be "forgotten," a cause for feelings of 
insignificance. 
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• People tend to speak up more freely in small groups than in 
front of the whole class. 

• A certain amount of helpful competition is created by 
giving the same tasks to a number of groups. This helps to 
keep the groups "on task" and often incxeases productivity. 

• In a large cla5s, a person may feel little responsibility for the 
success of the course. In sinaU group tasks, he/she has a 
greater incentive to contribute. 

• Individuals tend to work harder in small groups than in 
large ones. 

• With a number of small groups, each student has more "air 
time" - more talk time and opportunities for learning. 

SIMULATIONS 

One of the most fascinating and useful faciUtative techniques 
is simulation. Although less vicarious than traditional classroom 
approaches, simulations are stiU not part of the real world as would 
be a cooperative education job or a medical student's involvement 
m a community clinic. Nevertheless, reaction to simulation is 
much more "real" than to a lecture or a reading assignment, and is 
extremely useful particularly in "personalizing" learning. 

Simulation techniques include role play as well as a number 
of games and exercises. Techniques of simulation and gaming are 
being increasingly researched, and variety of effective techniques are 
now available. Using these as models, an instructor may generate 
techniques that uniquely suit a particular subject area or discipline. 

Role Play 

In role play, the content of the play and the pereonality of the 
characters emerge naturaUy from an event in the learning group 
This activity is recommended for: 

• Developing attttudes, opinions and feelings about certain 
persons and events. 

• Assisting learners in developing insights into their own 
and others' motives and behaviors. 

• PracHcing new behaviors involving structural situaHons in 
a relatively safe setting. 

Group size can vary from two to six. It is often useful to 
undertake simultaneous role plays with smaU groups throughout 
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the dassroom. The time required may be from from five to twenty 
minutes. 

Role play may either be structured (determined ahead of time 
with assigned roles and carefully planned parameters) or spon- 
taneous (developed during discussion). Following are examples of 
kinds of role play: 

To demonstrate a particular behavior. In the basic coimseling 
skills workshop, for example, a participant may have difficulty in 
explaining a type of client who occasionally presents a problem. The 
facilitator suggests, "Why don't you give us a short demonstration 
of a situation involving such a client? Christine, think for a 
moment of a recent incident involving this kind of person. One of 
us will be the intake worker and you'll play the client." 

Two chairs are moved into the center of the room. The other 
students rearrange their chairs for a good look, and off you go. As 
soon as a pattern emerges, stop the action: "Is that the t3rpe of 
situation you were describing to us Christine?** The role play can 
eiKi here if the facilitator wants only to clarify the type of client. If, 
however, this is also a good time to deal with different ways of 
handling such clients, the role play could be continued: '*Christine, 
would you try something? I'd Uke you to switch diairs now and be 
the intake worker." The other person ("OJC. with you Fredr) now 
pla3rs the client in the manner you have demonstrated: **Let's see 
how 3rou handle the situation? Anytime you feel you're getting 
stuck and wish you could try the interview over agaiiv just stop." 

To obtain insight into another's behavior. During a 
supervisory skills workshop, two participants may explain how they 
find it difficult to work together "when the pressure is on." The 
facilitator may suggest that it might be useful for both to experience 
the world from each other's viewpoints. A role play can be set up so 
that each one takes the role of tl^ other. They're instructed to have 
a conversation about their difficulty to function well under 
pressure. The facilitator may take the third chair and act as a neutral 
third party to assist each in talking about the other's problem while 
"in the other's shoes." After a few minutes of sharing their 
perceptions in this role reversal, participants may be asked to switch 
chairs and continue their conversation in light of the information 
they have just received. 

To try out unfamiliar behavior. The facilitator may describe 
ways in which a job applicant might act assertively during &n 
interview: "I know it's easy for me to talk about these techniques, 
but you are the ones who have to go out and be interviewed. You're 
probaHy skeptical about how they might work, but practice." The 
facili> ator then sets the scene for a quick interview and asks one 
person to be the interviewer and another the applicant. The latter is 
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instructed to, "Just be yourseU'. The way you would in a normal 
interview. This time I'd like you to use the technique we have just 
discussed. Concentrate on that one technique alone and see how it 
suits you." This situation could be undertaken in groups of two 
throughout the room simultaneously, or as a demonstration with 
all others in the room watching one pair. Or it can useful to add a 
third person to each group as observer to give feedback after a few 
minutes of the role play. 

Four distinct steps usually occur in well-run role play: 

1. Setting the Scene. As facilitator, your task is to prepare the 
group for the role play and provide a valid reason for its 
use. Several strategies are available: 

A. You can start with a discussion during which you post the 
number of problem situations that have been elicited from 
the group. During a leadership class, for instance, you might 
pose a question, "What do you see as the most common 
mistake that a chairperaon can make when opening a 
meeting?" From the discussion, a Ust of typical errors is 
generated. You then suggest that one way they can get a feel 
for the difficult task of opening a meeting is for the group to 
engage in a short role play where one person acts as the 
leader and others as a participants. 

B. You can give a lecturette (a prepared speech lasting no 
longer than five to ten minutes). You could present 
research findings of "common leading mistakes" with 
special focus on the manager at the opening phase of the 
meeting: "Here are some of the problems you'll have to 
deal with as leader. Now let's do a short role play to see 
how it feels being a chairperson and a participant in such a 
situation." 

C You can show a film about a group struggling through a 
meeting, and stop the film at a point where the group 
begins to spin its collective wheels. 

D. You can provide your students with a written case which 
outlines a situation like the one described above. 

2. Role Flay. Be very specific in your instructions, then get on 
with it. The longer you talk about role play and the tech- 
nique, the more you talk about what might happen, the 
more you can raise anxiety in group members who have 
never participated in such an event. 

A. Assign specific roles to people. Ask for volunteers or ask 
individuals if you think they might do a good job on a part. 
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Short written descriptions of less than fifty words can be 
helpful, but don't set out whole scripts or lengthy role 
profiles. Give pla3^rs a moment to read the material. Get 
them to define their role. 

B. Instruct those not involved in the play to sihiate them- 
selves so that they can observe. 

C Give observers clear instructions on what to look for or 
what to write down to report after the role play. Prepare 
them to l>e active observers. 

D. Get the role play started. If prepared roles are used, let the 
play run for a little while and stop as soon as the point has 
been made. Unless your participants get stuck, it is best to 
stay out of the way while you jot down your own obser- 
vations. 

E. End to the play with something like, "You seem to have 
reached a point where we can break." or, "Please take 
another two minutes and then we'll stop." Do all this 
before things get boring or before the session becomes too 
heated. Between ten and fifteen minutes duration is usually 
right for a role play session. 

F. There are several wa)^ to intensify role play. One is role 
reversal where you ask playe» to exchange roles and 
continue the play on the spot. This can be particularly 
interesting in "us versus them" situations. Players can now 
experience how life looks from the other's viewpoint, or 
different people can display different approaches to a given 
situation. This can be pmrticularly useful in political science 
or other such classes where controversial issues ate raised. 

Still another way to intervene is through a brief inter- 
view of the players. You might ask a player. How's the 
interview going for you?" or, "Do you want to take a 
different approach?" or, "What would you Uke to do differ- 
ently?" or, "Let me make a sv^estion. Look at the tech- 
nique that we wrote on the flip chart earlier. Which one 
might help to get this Interview flowing again?" Once the 
players have been given this little push, get out of the way 
and let the play take its natural flow. 

A third intervention technique is based on paradox. 
Before asking the players to, "do it the right way," instruct 
them to go with what might come more easily. For 
instance, in a workshop on interviewing techniques, you 
might say, "See if you can demonstrate an interviewer who 
is not really listening at all to the client." After a further few 
minutes of role play, stop the action and invite the 
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interviewer to switch and try to, "demonstrate as many 
active listening skills as you think might be appropriate." 

3.. Debriefing. Ask the role players to report how things went 
for them. No long dissertations are needed here, just a 
quick summary from each to get their view of the situation 
while in role, and at the same time to allow them the 
emotional release they might need to step out of the role. 
Assist players to step out of their roles. A player may want 
to chaxige chains to physically and symbolically move away 
from the role so as to rejoin the group. Ask observers to 
report what they saw and heard. Ask them to describe actual 
behavior rather than interpreting meanings. The dearer the 
instructions are to the observers at the onset of the role 
play, the better the quality of commentary at this point. 

4. Closure. Assist participants to integrate role play results 
with material previously discussed. Have them answer the 
rhetorical, "So what?" or, "What can we say about effective 
ways of opening a meeting?" Hiis is also a good time to 
thank role players for making the effort and taking the risk. 
Perhaps it might be appropriate to make some Ught-hearted 
comments about what happened. Counteract identification 
of individuals with negative roles: "Thank you, Mai^aret, 
for doing such a good job playing the part ar. ineffective 
manager. Fm sure we could all see parts of oi'iselves in the 
way you portrayed that character." 

• 

Ten Tips for Constructive Role Play 

Following are ten tips for conducting role plays capable of 
developing specific skills in specific situations: 

1. Determine the purpose of the simulated situation. List each 
ability you want the participants to develop. 

2. Design exercises that focus on the development of these 
abilities. The success of the role play depends on how 
successful you are in developing the script and role 
descriptioiw that suit specific objectives. 

3. Outline the scenario- Decide on the name and nature of the 
Ululated organization, and the number and types of roles. 
Sketch out the scene for the roles. 

4. Use a plot line and props that are believable and consistent. 
Use realistic characters and events, and keep within rules 
and procedures that might actually be used in the environ- 
ment depicted. 
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5. Provide relevant roles for participants. The best role players 
work with sihiations with which they are familiar. Such 
replicated r nations allow all players to assume parts for 
which they have the necessary experiential and technical 
backgrounds- Learners should have some orientation, such 
as a job;;related,filnv before participating. 

6. Challenge participants. Ask them to generate and choose 
among alternatives. Train them to generate options and 
select alternatives from which decisions can be made. 

7. Check to see if the participants have enough time to become 
familiar with the play and analyze and generalize from it. 

8. Give feedback. Emphasize the positive features of each 
performance. Try serial role plays: Act one, play, discuss it. 
Act two, same role play. AiuUyze the slightly altered situa- 
tion through d^cussion. 

9. Test the role play with a small group. Use students who 
have had experience with experiential techniques. Analyze 
the results and make any necessary changes. 

10. Solicit feedback from the participants. Ask how relevant the 
role play was in developing extra ^cills and how realistically 
the scenario reflects the role instructions. 

Structured Simulations 

A variety of structured simulations are available in the 
literature, particularly the literature of organizational training and 
/s. development. These can be extremely useful in classroom situa- 
tions when used in a facilitative style. Since the materials are 
available in some detail, they will not be discussed here in great 
detail, but merely introduced. 

One of the most common simulations - one that has been 
effective in helping students to look at concepts such as team 
operations, group dedsion-making, leadership, and participation - 
is the Moon Trip Exerdse, also known as the NASA Simulation. 
The concepts simulated here are extremely useful in demonstrating 
the world of work. In this exercise, students represent crew 
members on a spaceship travelii^ from the earth to the moon. The 
spaceship crashes on tlw surface of the moon some 200 miles from a 
spot at which it was intended to land. Although no one is hurt, the 
equipment aboard is damaged and the task of the crew is to rank, in 
priority, the undamaged materials. The materials are to be used for 
their 200-mile walk across the surface of the moon to the safety of 
their base of operations. The materials include such things as 
oxygen, water, pistols, a parachute canopy, first-aid kit, dried milk, 
and several of other items Individually, based on their knowledge 
of the surface of the moon, the students are asked to list the items in 
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accordance with their importance to survival/The students then gei 
together as the crew to make a group decision with which they can 
all l>e comfortable using consensus decision-making technicjues. 

The processing of the data iUuminates the techniques used 
within the group to share informaHon and to make decisions^ as 
well as the relaHonship of the quality of the techniques to the 
quality of the final decision. Individual students are helped to 
evaluate their own performance in the group in such issues as 
leadership, participaHon, attention to the task, and othere. A score 
reflects their skiU in the utilization of those techniques. 

Similar exercises that are available based on other such 
themes: a plane crash in the desert survivors on a raft in the Pacific 
ocean. 

Another simulation is the blue/green game. Hiis illustrates 
the concept of competition and cooperation among departments of 
a business and helps students to learn the efiects of competition and 
cooperation through the outcome of their work A similar and very 
closely related structured experience commonly used in manag^ 
ment training is known as The Prisoner's Dilemma, 

Anotiier set of materials is known as Simsoc, for Simulated 
:^ciety. NormaUy used in a weekend retreat it helps iUusfaate some 
of the issues involved in all social relationships. 

Perhaps the most important aspect of a simulation, is that 
once familiar with its use, the fadUtator can tailor simulations to fit 
unique class needs. These materials are more real than traditional 
classroom approaches, and yet do not have the risk or threat of real- 
world situations. They are excellent learning devices - when 
processed carefully. 

Case Studies 

Similar to role play and structured experiences, case studies 
are a common and IdgWy relevant technique for the fadtitative 
teacher. They relate weU to student experiences, and may even be 
directly generated from tiiose experience. A number of reference 
materials are available which give cases. Perhaps the most common 
way to find cases is to simply look in Uie back of the chapter of your 
textbook. Further, relevant cases can be written by the teachers or by 
the student from their own Ufe experiences. The total group 
discussion approach to case analysis is useful if tiie group is not tc» 
large, or if the case is relatively simple. Small groups can be used 
witiUn the total group to generate a variety of approaches or a 
variety of answers to the case, or to work with different cases 
simultaneously. 
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To focus an approach to the study of a case, the teacher can 
prepare a simple handout asking generic questions that can be 
applied to any oise. 

One of the most effective ways to utilize cases is to ask the 
students individually, perhaj^ as homework, to generate a case 
related to their own work situation. At the next class, students swap 
cases to develop solutions. Individuals can then report to the total 
group - or to a small group first. 

PROJECTS, LABORATORY METHODS, ASSIGNED READING, 

AND RESEARCH 

Projects 

Projects are also essentially facilitative since the topic is based 
on a student's e^q^erienc^, and the teadwr is more a support to the 
learning prooe» than a source of information. 

Projects can help students reach the objectives of the course 
more completely than almost any other method - if they axe really 
relevant and not busy work. Usually shorter projects are better, 
simply because they better fit students' attention span. If such pro- 
jects are well integrated into the course, they can provide insights 
that - with proper reporting or discussion - can serve the entire 
class. 

Projects must be carefully chosen, however. A small group 
project might be best in an automotive class, for example; but in an 
art class, the project would i»obably be best left to an individual. In 
either case, results of the project should be shared with the total 
class to get maximum value. 

Laboratory methods are similar to projects, and are parti- 
cularly relevant in vocational programs. Even here, laboratory 
methods are introduced by lectures and discussions. Students learn 
from experience, and hands-on methods frequently are the most 
efficient. Many automotive students learn more in their backyard? 
about what mal^ a car go than theyH ever learn in books. Data 
processing concepts are merely words until the !«tudent Mrorks on 
the computer. Art appreciation lectures wUl nevr^r teach the student 
to be an artist. But you don't have to go to jail to tinderstand law 
enforcement; and the lab method is definitely oul for sex education! 

Assigned Reading and Research 

Do you have a lot of material to cover and just don't have 
enough tiKie to do it? Do you want the participants to do 
preparatory work? 
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Following are some pointers related to Reading and Re- 
search: 

• These activities are a recommended method of delegating 
responsibility to the learner. 

• Such assignments free the instructor to concentrate on 
essential or complex information. 

• Emphasizing techniques and results of such assigzunents 
gives students some guidance and encouragement to be 
responsible for their own learning. 

• Be careful in developing annotated reading lists. Adults are 
even less tolerant of "busy projects" than are children. 
Assignment!) must be relevant and within the grasp of the 
learner. Most ad alts do not have experience in library 
research, nor do they access to a library with any degree of 
ease. Reading or research may be done outside of dass time, 
but there must be time for ^he material to be presented and 
discussed in class. 

FoUov/irg axe four suggested steps in establishing reading or 
research assignsvien^s: 

1- De^e an urf^A ioi additional reading or research in which 
students have a choice. ItV more exdting for students to 
explore subjects they choose rather than one the instructor 
assigns. 

2. Provide guidaivce on what *o look for, where to find it, and 
what to do witiii the material. 

3. Set firm conclusion dates, and spoil out conses^aences for 
late completion. 

4. Reading research material should be put to mvdmum use. 
This can be done by using buzz groups, teams, discussiox^, 
presentations, or question-answer sessions. 

In a course in which a great deal of current information can 
be gained from Kiagazines or journals, you may have yom students 
select one or two magazines or journals and regularly report to the 
class on relevant articles. As the facilitator, you may, along with the 
class, then incorporate the information into the basic course 
material. 

Should you wish to try this, do it on a small scale first. Some 
students tend to take off on petty issues and arguments. Others may 
withdraw and feel that their time is wasted. Your efforts, under 
these circumstances, may be more directed to keeping the* cla^^ 
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moving in the right direction, as well as facilitating learning and 
dispensing knowledge. 

Instrumentation 

A less common but extraordinarily powerful facilitative 
approach is the use of instruments. In this context, "instruments" 
means questionnaires, quizzes, and fill-in type tests such as are 
often seen in magazinea The objective is to help students develop a 
greater understanding of the subject matter of the course - and of 
themselves. 

Such instruments can preclude the necessity of the teacher 
being an expert presenter of the material. Further, they help the 
student to learn to self'^cquire and self-appropriate information 
based on his own experiences. 

Since the use of such instnunents is only relevant to certain 
courses and topics, they will be discussed only briefly here. 

One interesting instrument which can be used to help stu- 
dents tmderstand and develop a ^nse of responsibility is called 
"Internal/External." Based on William Glasser's work, it asks a 
series of forty questions which can be answered yes or no. The 
questions deal with the student's view about the in^rtance of luck 
and the basic sense of control in their lives. The score tabulates on a 
spectrum of Internal/External. Internal means a student who sees 
himself as internally motivated: "I am the master of my fate, the 
captain of my soul**. This student realizes that what happens to him 
tomorrow is a reflection of what he does today. 

On the other end of the scale is Ae student who sees himself 
controlled by powerful outside forces. He is at the ii^iim of chance 
rather than in charge of himself. The score can be discussed in the 
relation to national norms, and in relation to the student gaining 
an increasing sense of control of his own destiny. For that matter, 
Glasser made the point that the more people recognize that they are 
in charge of their own lifie ^he more they actual^ £311 be in charge. 
The more they are proactive, the less they are rea^ve persons. 

Another crucial instrument that has considerable utility 
when used properly in social science classes is FIRO-B. The acronym 
stands for £undamental Interpersonal ^.elations Q.rientation - 
gehavior. Based on the work of William Shutz, it lets students 
explore their relationship pattern in terms of three dimensions: 
Inclusion, Contrc 1, and Affect, and for each of those whether that 
behavior is expressed or wished for. Students can then evaluate 
their scores relating them to others in their lives: husband to wife, 
children to panuit, and to 8uperiork^ or subordinates at work. It helps 
a student to experientially understand their own rtlationship 
problems, and may stimulate them to think at>out the difficulties 
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^iMy be caused bjr those patterns and how to begin to make 
«om-.wi? °2!f' available, aU of v*ich requiie 

CONCLUSIONS 

FaciUtative techniques - those techniques that are dependent 
not upon the teacher s expertise but rather on an undeistaiSng of 
W people learn - are undoubtedly the direction in which c5m- 
munity coUege education should be moving. Our tendency is to 
Unut ourselves to didactic techniques, to essentiaUy merely pre- 
senting informatton. Didactic technique is essentii, and is the 
foundation teaching technique. But we should mix in these ex- 
tremely useful fadUtative techniques. However, fadUtative tech- 
laques require specialized skills, and lequire that we concentrate on 
the broader purpose of teaching. The competent community coUejre 

le^S ^^^^ **** * '^""^ ""^"^y 
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Chapter Nine 
SOME OTHER ISSUES 

TESTING AND EVALUATION 

?^ **** "^'^ ^ P"* position of judgini? 

o^Tl^ « esped^ true if we would like to see M our studente 
succeed. Yet it is necessaiy to assign grades. Asdgning grades is 
simply the process of ranking students according to Ihdr achieve- 
ments. There is nothing particularly hard about it if you have set 
your standards at the begimJng of the coui^e - before you set to 
know your students. ActuaUy, grading helps students to m^ure 
theu- own progress. 

In general it is best to have many bases for anal rrades. You 
should not have to make a decision at the end of tte ^luse when 
you 11 need to get your grades in on time. More importantly, it helps 
the students avoid blowing it aU on a single two-hour finiU or some 
rathCTUmited criterion for ^ding. In any one test, a student may 
be tired, sick, or having personal problems. Performance and 
achievement are better measured when several tests provide incre- 
mental measurements throughout the course, and when there are 
other criteria for grading. 

V ^^^^^^^ as a source of feedback is even more important. 
You need to loiow - and students need to know - what progress is 
bemg made. Frequent testing gives useful feedback - but only if 
there is adequate evaluation as close to Uie time of the test as 
possible. Students should be made aware tiiat the tests and srades 
are part of learning, and that they can learn to achieve tluough 

Quizzes and Exams 

A quiz exam is a means b>' which an instructor can esti- 
mate achievemf^nt through "sampling" techniques. We should 
make up questions whfch motivate the student to develop oraan- 
^"^ll"^.*'"'*^' and at tiie time of the test itself, mny 
grpes of t^ts have been developed, each witii strong arguments in 
fevor of tiiem. But basicaUy there are two generic^j^S^^f m 
Subjective, in which shidents are aUowed to choose and phrase 
theit own answers within prescribed limits. (2) Obfective, in which 
shidents are expected to fiU in blanks witfi tiie correct answers. Botfi 
types provide specific benefits, and probably no instructor should 
use one or the otiier exclusively. 

The problem-type essay is a subjective test tiiat aUows stu- 
dents to organize answers around a selected problem. It discourages 
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dependence on strictly rote memory, and tends to encourage 
students who like to write. This kind of test provides the instructor 
with a dear picture of the student's mastery of the material. On the 
other hand, the pioblem-t3rpe essay cannot give you a large samp- 
ling of the material being covered, and requires much more time 
and effort to grade. In addition, you may be somewhat influenced by 
handwriting and neatness. Should you be? This is a Judgment you 
must apply. Some instructors consider fimctiimal literacy to comist 
of both wdl-organized answers and good composition - a reflection 
of real-world requirements. Others place emphasis on the quality of 
the content. 

Objective tests are so called because the answers are readily 
quantified. The assumption is that because of this quantification, 
the mastery of the subject is more easily measured and is less 
instructor-biased. Yet, it shoukl be remembered that 80-^l@d objec- 
tive tests are samples of the course material, and the instructor 
biases the test in selecting and phrasing the questions. It is usually 
very difficult to prepare a tru^ /false test without ambiguities - as 
any instructor discovers who has ever reviewed the results in the 
classroom. One way of overcoming such ambiguity is to face the 
possibility squarely and state at the start that the statement is either 
all true or all false and that it is false if false in any part. 

Multiple-choice and matching questions are in the same 
category. They provide easily quantified results but may have 
ambiguities. However, ob^ctive tests give you and the student 
greatest possible area for sampling. They are less opposed by the 
student, and they are easier to score. On the negative side, they place 
a premium on rot6 memory, and can sometimes be answered 
correctly by mere guessing. 

Basically, objective tests are more suitable to didactic, content- 
transfer kind of education, and subjective tests are more xekvant to 
fadlitative approaches. 

A well-built exa^i should include questions of all types: some 
essay problems, some definitions, soir.e organization and applica- 
tion, and some true/false and matching. 

Some Specifics On Types Of Tests 

Multiple-choice tests present several options. Alternatives 
should be dear enough so that only one answer can be correct, 

A short-answer test includes a statement with enough room 
for a brief answer. Sometimes more than one answer is acceptable: 

-An advantage of a CD is a " (Answers could be that it 

is federally insured or that its end date is fixed.) 

True-False tests present a stat<>ment ax:.d ask if it is true or not. 
Do not try to be tricky, and do not use words like "sometimes" 
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unless there is a real reason to do so. The first actress to win an 
academy award in motion pictures was Katherine Hepburn" 
Answer False. 

Term papers are usually feirly long and should be as^gned 
early in the course for submission at the end. Be sure that your 
students understand the' assigned subject matter, length, and pre- 
sentation requirements: "Discuss the various sects in the Moslem 
religion and how they are influencing the politics in the Middle 
East in a paper abcmt fifteen pages long. Include your biblic^phy." 

Essays are written discussions done at home or in the class. 
Be specific: "In two pages or less, give the dates and highlights of the 
six major dvil rights bills which were passed by congress in 1957- 
1975." Other introductory phrases may be: "Outline," "List," 
"Contrast," and, "Give your opinion of." 

Oral reports are, of course , reports presented verbally to the 
class: "Give a ten-minute talk on 'Gone With The Wind' covering 
characterization, plot, the environment, style, and your personal 
evaluation." 

Open-book is a written test during which the students may 
refer to any sources brought to or already in the classroom. This type 
of test can be used when large numbers of unmemorized formulas 
or rules are involved, when selection of the material within the 
sources indicates the comprehension of the subject, or when the 
question is so large that students must reference soiuces to facts 
such as dates. "Using your booksy trace the history of inunisration to 
the United States." 

Matching usually involves two columns. The purpose is to 
test memorization of information. 

Lab tests include hands-on work such as writing a program, 
doing an experiment, or producing an actual co^ume for a design 
course. 

Simulations are another type of harids-on activity where 
students are doing actual work: "Set up a ledger for the ABC 
Company using a financial statement shown in the qvscstion." 

Problem te^ require students to answer questions involving 
calculations, rules, etc. v/hete there is usually is one correct answer: 
"How many kilometers are in 100 miles?" 

PLANNING THE TEST 

Following are tips for planning tests: 

• Tests must be vaUd. They should have a realistic time limit. 
They should be applicable tc the whole group, and they 
should be expected to elicit answers that are similar or 
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within an acceptable k-ange. There should not be too many 
variables unless the course is advanced or the variables 
themselves are part of the learning process. They should 
measure what has been covered. How many times have 
you heard students say, "But we nev& covered that tof^ at 
all." However, sometimes tests are given for diagnostic 
purposes - at the beginning or during the semester; then« of 
course, regular rules don't apply. 

• Don't give students surprise tests. Adult students have a 
variety of study and homework timetables, and surprise 
tests can be veiy unfair. 

• Questions should be clear, comprehensive, grammatical, 
and correct. If many replies to one question are required, 
break up the question into parts. Have a frieiui read your 
questions to assure that they are clearly undostandabie. 

• Always indicate in advance what is going to be on the test. 
The more specific, the better. Suggest the amount of time it 
will take, the types of questions that will be asked, and the 
significance of the test on the final grade. Also specify the 
materials that wiU be required: books, rulers, programming 
forms, calculators, dictionaries, etc. 

HOMEWORK 

Homework is a truly meaningful exerdse. It should reinforce 
learning, develop reading skills, and open new avenues of 
development. Its purpose is not to make people shape up or ship 
out, but to further education, and so must be thoughtfully planned 
and organized with that in mind. 

Doing Your Own Homework 

You should do every bit of the assigned homework yourself 
to assure that the a^gnment matches the text and sources. If the 
assignment requires .iiemorization, is technical or detailed, break it 
into small parts, even if all these parts have to be done in the same 
preparation. Do not require memorization if there is no immediate 
use or future value, especially if the material can be easily found. 
Too much homework leads to superficiality, which and misses the 
really important points. Some adults may process information 
more slowly and too painstakingly to allow a good perspective of 
the overall objectives. 

When making reading assignments, check the textbook 
carefully. If you are the selector, besides opting for a good textbook, 
be sure it is pertinent in the preceding and succee^g courses. If 
you muf ^ use a prescribed textbook, evaluate each section and use 
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only what is appropriate and up-to-date. Don't let the text book run 
the course. 

Inform the librarians of extra assignments and assure that 
books get on the self for library use if there are only one or two 
co^es, or if you want books to be droilated to your students lor a 
limited time. 

If you are giving lab assignments^ tiy a couple yourself. Listen 
to lab disks; run a program or two on a lab computer (not your 
own); survey the science lab equipment to see if it fits yvm needs. 
Give lab assistants copies of the homework assignments, the text 
and the type of problems your students might encounter, and show 
them how to help 3rDur students. 

Don't leave homework in limbo. Go over it in class in a 
group or widi individual students. Don't take weeks to do this. 

Aims and Types of Homework 

Your course objectives should be reflected in the selection of 
your homework as^^ents. Homework may involve a variety of 
tasks: reading, writing short essays, writing term p .pers, preparing 
oral reports, group projects, answering as^gned questions, solving 
problems and calculating repetitions, memorization, and lab work. 

Materials 

When assigning a text or other reading sources, remember 
that the student's reading comprelu:nsion, writing, and spelling 
level may be lower than you assumed. Tragically, this may be more 
true of some of your younger students than your Met ones. Select 
texts and materials that are as easy as possible to read. Ease refeis to 
clarity and ^plidty of style, not to the sub^ matter itsdf. Survey 
and select material that enhances comprehension, learning, and 
retention. 

Making the Assignment 

Explain the aim of the homework: for an overview, for 
learning details of a process, for improving skills, to express an 
opinion, increase approbation. . . . 

Suggest whore students may find answers if the assignment 
goes beyond the regular text material. Suggest how long the 
homework should take. If considerable riding is involved, discuss 
what it covers and why. If the materiel is new to a student, preview 
and review it If there is a new vocabulary, give definitions or 
suggest using dictionaries with glossaries. Be sure to be very 
descriptive. Tell them exactly what is required. Indicate the lengdi 
of an essay, the timing of a presentation; and in calculations, id^e 
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the worksheets should be included. Allow students to question you 
about the homework. 

GRADING 

It is imperative that instructors provide students with a 
written handout specifically stating the criteria to be used in 
determining grades. If deviation from this criteria occurs, variances 
must be explained to the entire class so that everyone understands 
the rationale lor the changes. Students need to know at all times 
what is expected of them. 

Grading criteria should be clearly set indicate weighing 
percentages. This may involve a mixture of criteria: attendance, 
class participation, as^gned workshop activities, projects, exercises, 
in-dass work and homework, and demonstrated achievement of 
outcomes through tests and examinations. 

Grading should be as objective as pos^ble. There is no point 
in giving a student a poor mark because of your own, perhaps 
unrealistic, high standaxds - or in giving a good one because the 
student is brilliant, even though they may not have fulBlled all 
course requirements. 

By far the most common difficulties faced by Associate 
Faculty in their first teaching experiences have to do with grading 
students. And often the cause is unclear criteria. Be absolutely dear, 
from the first day, what you expect of your students and youU have 
smooth sailing. 

THE PHYSICAL SETTING 

At Pima Community CoUege, we believe that the faculty 
should never limit their teaching strategy because their assigned 
room has a fixed seating arrangement or is not ideally suited. 
Instructors should realize that for the time they have the dassroom, 
they have the power to arrange the furniture to whatever way is 
necessary to enhance learning and reach course objectives. 
However, it is courteous to return the class to the original setting 
before leaving. 

Many of the techniques discussed in this manual can be used 
in immovable chair arrangements. In other situations, it takes only 
a minute for you and your group to rearrange the room. 

If your teaching aim is r«ss«itlaUy did^te - based on the one- 
way transmittal of knowledge - avaihibility of tables, dedctops, or 
some other writing surfooe area is a must 

If your main focus is on attitude development, such as in 
human relations, tables may be a hindrance. People seem to have 
more difficulty in making personal statements while concealed 
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behind desks arui tables. If that is the case, encouiage your students ' 
to "show themselves** instead of oi'^king abstract statements. 
Removal of tables will heip set the stajp. 

HNDING ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 

The Pima Community College Downtown Campus has many 
teaching resources, some of which are not fully utiUzed. They are 
available to Associate Faculty. When you need help, be mre to seek 

it 

The starting point is the Associate Faculty Manual prepared 
by Dr. Ralph Wahrer. It contains a wealth of specific information: 
emergency, security, and health services, calendar, the college 
philosophy, who does what at the Downtown Campus, academic 
planning and information, campus support (audiovisual services, 
test scoring aides, advi^ng students), and a variety of other personal 
information such as parldng. 

In addition, one of the outstanding resources of the college is 
the Developmental Learning Latwratoiy, adjacent to the VMsay. One 
of the most important issues i& the level of reading material for 
students, and it's worth your time to check with the staff at the 
Developmental Lab to ask about their services, particularly their 
readability formula. Use their services to support you in your 
classroom work. 
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Chapter Ten 

EVALUATING YOURSELF 

TEACHER'S SELF-TEST 

This is the same Self-Test included in Chapter 1. When you 
have absorbed the material presented in these guidelines - and 
especially when you have had the opportunity to incorporate into 
your repertoire some of the techniques presented here, take the test 
again. You may find it ei^ghtening to note the differences. 



DO YOU KNOW YOUR SUBJECT. AND LIKE IT. AND WANT TO SHARE WHAT 
YOU KNOW ABOUT IT WITH OTHERS? 

YES NO 

I like to talk shop. 

I think about my subject a tot . 

I enjoy reading and keeping up with my field. 

I can answer most impromptu questions about my subject. 

I enjoy sharing what I know about my sut>)ect with others. 

DO YOU KNOW WHAT YOU WANT YOUR STUDENTS TO LEARN, 
UNDERSTAND, AND BE ABLE TO DO? 

YES NO 

I have listed the theories, concepts, and practices I want my 

students to understand (ttie course goals). 

I have written objectives for each course goal. 
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My students have copies of these goals and obfectives. 

I have discussed these goals and objeclives wHh my students. 



DO you PLAN YOUR TEACHING TO MOLD YOUR STUDENTS' ATTENTION? 
YES NO 

I use a variety of ways to teach. 

They include the foitowing: 

*lecture 

*b]ac}dx>ard 

*fnm8. sHdes. overtwads 

'guest lecturefs 

*questlon/an8wer session 

*discusston sessions 

-..^ *prol^wn solving 

I give examples <rf major points. 

I give common-sense applicatk>n$ of mfi^ points. 

I give or ask for applications to day-to-day living. 

I rslnforce or repeat important poln^. 

t use humor. 
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DO YOU USE ASSIGNME^f^S TO MAKE SURE THE COURSE OBJECTIVES 
ARE MET? 

YES NO 

The assignments are keyed to the course objectives. 

I use three or four different kinds of graded assignments. 

I offer a few options on assignments. 

I have weekly assignments. 

I tell students why the assignments are being made, what I 

expect them to learn, and the value of the a^gnnrterrt as It relates 
to their grades. 



ARE YOU ORGANIZED? 
YES NO 

I start and finish the classes on time, including time for class 

discussion and summarization. 

I follow the course outline. 

I cover ai! of the topics listed. 

I have a course outline for each student. It contains: 

'naiue and number of the course. 

'meeting time and place. 

*my name and how I can l>e reached outside of class. 

'class by class calendar with topics, assignments, due dates, 

exam dates. 

'system c f grading, policy on attendance, list of texts. 
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DO YOU TEACH IQ YOUR STUDENTS AS INDIVIDUALS? 
YES NO 

I take attendance. 

I call students by name. 

I talk to students and kx)k at them. 

I monitor students' progress and talk to them about it. 

I return papers right away with comments on them. 

I try t;, Jeam where my students are coming from. 

I am open to learn from my students. 

A GOOD TEACHER IS NOT DETERMINED BY WHAT S/HE fiQES IN CLASS. 
BUT BY WHAT S/HE IS IN CLASS. ALL THINGS CONSIDERED. HOW DO 
YOU FEEL ABOUT YOURSELF AS A TEACHER? 

YES NO 

Are you flexible In the class? 

Do you enjoy experimenting? 

Do you Identify with students? 

Do students Wentlfy with you? 

Do you feel secure In your siAject? 

Do you have a sense of humor? 

Do you enjoy different people? 

Do you see teaching as a process? 

Do you feel comfortable being a teacher? 

Do you see yourself as contributing to your students' growth 

and cha:'^? 
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Count your "yos" answers and compare to the following scores: 

54-50 You're close to peilecti 

50-45 Keep up the good work. Your students are lucky. 

45-35 You're average - but why stay that way? 

35 or less: Are you underestimating yourself? Recheck your answers. If your 
answers doni change, you might want to take some st^ to improve your 
teaching style and techniques. Your students will en}oy you more and you'll 
enjoy them more. 

EVALUATION IN THE CLASSROOM 

The true test of the teacher is whether or not he or she is 
effective in the classroom. To evaluate your efiectiveness - whether 
or not your students learn your subject matter, as well as learn to 
learn - you need constant feedback. The best feedback comes 
through being sensitive to interplay iit the classroom, to results of 
exercises and tests. The reactions of your students, as well as 
measurements of their progress, provide an immediacy that is most 
effective. 

But for some kinds of teaching, and for some kinds of 
learning, feedback needs are more refined, more difficult to **read" 
directly. For facilitative teaching, especially, other evaluation tools 
are appropriate. They are also appropriate for students in evaluating 
their own progress. With such feedback, you have the information 
- and the motivation - needed to allow you to modify your 
teaching techniques as the course progresses. 

Such evaluations should be conducted periodically: weekly, 
biweekly, monthly. The purpose is to track the effectiveness of 
sj^dfic classroom techiUques. 
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The following guidelines apply to such evaluations; 

• Go easy on yourself, or your students. Balance the eval- 
iiation questions so as to receive both po^tive and negative 
commente. Your purpose is to motivate an objective, bal- 
anced response. 

• Allow time to conduct such evaluations during class. 

• Share the collected information with your students, and 
process it. By presenting a summary of comments, you 
show that students' responses are important to you, and 
that you are not afraid to deal with issues. Your students 
also get a feel for each others' opinions, and can see their 
own in the group context. 

• Do evaluations at more than one point in a course. If you 
wait until the end, you have no way of sharing the inlfor- 
mation, no time to implement suggestions, and no way of 
getting additional information on group concerns. 

• Keep your evaluations. Look at them when 3^u plan a sim- 
ilar approach; indude suggestions that are appropriate and 
with which you feel comfortable. Use past evaluations to 
measure your development as a teacher. 

EVALUATION FORMS 

Periodic Questionnaire 

This is the most versatile of all evaluation forms. It may be 
aimed at both the instructor and students. It may be used weekly, 
biweekly, monthly; but it should be used iteratively at specified 
periods during a course. It provides for evaluation of both Mgh and 
low points, and asks respoiKients to give reasons for each rating. 
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QUESTIQMAIRF 

1. What do you consider to have been this week's (month's, 
etc.) most valuable experience? 

Why? 

2. What aspect of todays (this week's, this month's) program 
could have been strengthened? 

Why? 



3. Any additional comments? 



(Optional) Your Name 



Evaluation of Facilitative Environment 

The following form, or your adaptation of it, will allow stu- 
dents to evaluate the effecHveness of role playing sessions or simi- 
lar techniques. 
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EVALUATFTHPSFCQinNf 



I Practical Items and Ggiteral At 

A. Describe the furniture arran^ment and the positions of the 
people. 



B. Describe the activity in the room. 



C How would you evaluate the atmosphere during the session? 



1. 


Intense 




Passive 




1 2 


3 


4 5 


2. 


Collegia! 




Authoritarian 




1 2 


3 


4 5 


n. 

A. 


Roles and Relationships 
Teacher as Presenter 




Teacher as Co-Learner 




1 2 


3 


4 5 


B. 


Student as Resource 




Student as Empty Jug 




1 2 


3 


4 5 


c. 


Teacher as Expert 




Teacher as Facilitator 
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Half- Way Survey 

This i|uesHoxinaire uses the uni^nished sentence technique to 
obtain quite personal information about the course and its direc- 
tion. It is best used at mid-term. 

HALFWAY THROUGH 

Our course is half-finished, and this is a good point to pause 
and look at what we have done. I am particularly interested in your 
views on the way each week's session is structured, on my per- 
formance as an instructor, and on your feelings about the useful- 
ness of the course. 

Please complete the following sentences. 

1. The structure of our sessions is... 
I wish... 

2. What I lg§§i Uke about your performance as an instructor 
is... 

What I most like about your performance as an instructor 

is... 

3. I wish we did more... 

4. ! wish we did l»s... 

5. With only half the course remaining, we should... 

6. If I had to briefly sum up my feelings about the way this 
course is going, I would say... 

(Optional) Signed 
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